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MAGAZINE BUSINESS 





Federal Reserve's MARTIN: 


whose man? 





yow! Wax by the carTON 


Another Exclusive Cities Service Advance 
New I-ton carTON full of Economies 


Economy: Hours Saved, 
Unloading and Handling 


Economy: All-Clean Wax 
Every Time 


Economy: New Freedom 
from Slab Damage 


Economy: Inventory Simplified 
at every step 





Economy: 1-ton carTONS 
at loose slab Price! 





Fully refined wax in 1-ton carToNns 
is now marking up another new high for 
Cities Service progressiveness. Only Cities 
Service packs wax this new way .. . this 
best way to give you extra economies. 
And you still get that most basic of all 
economies — the through-and-through 
quality of Cities Service fully refined wax. C I T I E S 
Tell Cities Service what you want in wax 
...and what technical assistance you'd 


like. You’ll get all you ask for. Write 


CiTiEs SERVICE O1L COMPANY, Room 2, S E R Vi C t 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 



































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 





54 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1951 





ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. 

United States Government Obligations. ...... 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 

Other Securities. . 

Loans and Discounts. ee 

Real Estate Loans and Securities. rs is ee ke aid 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion. AON eee 

Bank Premises. 


i lena eae ARES 
ESS ER Rs cop hee CE 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $7 5, 311 022 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


$1,490,164,077 


1,508,670,959 
37,700,556 
495,273,218 
116,879,899 
1,823,836,643 
15,621,467 
43,517,990 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
28,417,564 
3,795,404 





$5,579,877,777 








$5,078,996,110 





folio. . ae a pevdectee SesRnes 47,188,217 
Due to Posslan Seat Banks Beet Sel aah 8,774,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches. ... 33,886,792 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 11,730,373 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 35,529,201 
Dividend. . 3,312,000 
Capital. . ; -. .$144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . . 156,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . 60,460,284 360,460,284 
alee Tn SI Rie Be yy 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1951. 


$463,831,001 of United States Government Obligations and $9,010,700 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $384,754,715 of Public and Trust Deposits 


and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
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PACIFIC 
7 RAILROAD 





Ahaiilligeous adesttrid! Sites 
at POCATELLO + BOISE « IDAHO FALLS « 
NAMPA + TWIN FALLS * CALDWELL 


Here industry will find: 


1. An available, unlimited sup- 
ply of Utah-Wyoming coal in 
all commercial grades; bu- 
tane and propane gas, and 
fuel oils. 


Large deposits of ores, clay 
and various salts . . . plenti- 
ful lumber . . . agricultural 
products such as wheat, 
sugar beets, potatoes, on- 
ions, etc. 


Hydro-electric power at low 
rates. 


NAMPA BOISE 


PENDLETON CALDWELL 


PORTLAND 


TWIN FALLS 


4. Unexcelled rail transporta- 
tion as provided by Union 
Pacific. 


. Excellent living conditions in 
an area famous for its recre- 
ational opportunities. 


. Established, nationally- 
known concerns engaged in 
various industrial and com- 
mercial activities including 
food processing, milling, re- 
fining, building materials and 
chemical production, and 
so on. 


BUTTE 


IDAHO 
FALLS 


POCATELLO 


e— OGDEN 


SALT LAKE 
CITY 





Union Pacific still has many choice sites available in the Idaho area; indus- 
trial tracts suitable to the peculiar needs of various types of industry. 


When seeking an ideal plant location for manufacturing, processing, pack- 
ing, distribution—or other purposes—find out about Idaho. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites in 
these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 157 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Continuous wage boosts will hurt, not 
help, the country. 


Inflation is our Economic Enemy No. 1, 


Be sensible: Prepare all you can for 
possible atomic bomb attack. 


Home dwellers should try to pick the 
best cellar “shelter” spot, equip it. 


we es S | | 
A portable radio is recommended, along 
with food, water, blankets, candles, first 
aid, etc. 
The stock market outlook is opaque. 
Avoid expansive risks. 


$200 IBM shares should be split. 


“U.S. Employees Rise 46,945 in April.” 
Executive branch total, 2,408,809. 


And still soaring unconscionably. 


At least some progress in prosecuting 
political corruption. 


But we've got a long way to go. 
Iran has acted irrationally. 


Despite all their beefing, farmers con- 
stitute one of our best-off classes. 


They can keep their food bill down. 
We can’t. 


Expedite essential defense expenditure. 


Keep employment dislocation at a mini- 
mum. 


Voluntary idleness by able-bodied is 
criminal. 


“U.S. Population Passes 154,000,000.” 


Our baby crop is flourishing, unprece-* 


dentedly, taxing home accommodations. 


Census Bureau foresees upwards of 
155,000,000 by December 31. 


O.K. but new problems are thus bor. 


Par 


Russia is finding it necessary to sit down 
harder and harder on her unhappy 
satellites. 


A guess: Truman won't be our next 
President. 


Eisenhower seems a better bet. 


—B.CF. 


Forbes 
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What about these Mutuals? 


THE INHABITANTS of Britain carry 
$300 worth of life insurance, on the 
average; Americans carry $1,500 per 
capita. Reason for the difference? In 
the U.S., insurance is sold; in Bri- 
ain, it’s bought. 

The same factor—aggressive sell- 


.ing—explains the growth of open-end 


investment funds (from $2.1 billion 
to $2.6 billion in the last 12 months). 

Although the mutuals have grown 
too big to ignore, the fact that they 
are salable doesn’t mean, ipso facto, 
that they are the solution to every 
investors problems. This year, as 
last (Forses, August 1, 
1950), we are devoting a 
good part of an issue to 
a discussion of mutual 
funds (See pp. 16, 21, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40). We 
don’t think our efforts are 
balanced and _ complete 
without an account of a 
few “cons” picked up on 
our reportorial rounds: 

Con 1: It’s claimed the 
load charge to buy mutual shares 
(average is 8.1%) is too steep a price 
in terms of the actual investment- 
management service received by the 
buyer. This is no reflection on the 
theory of pooled investments—to 
build up a mutual fund takes lots 
of selling, and selling takes lots of 
money (most of the average load 
charge is, in fact, allocated to sales 
expense). 

Con 2: The high load makes for 
less flexibility on the part of the in- 
dividual stockholder. 

Con 3: The mutuals themselves, 
with their huge portfolios (repre- 
senting a solid 1% of all corporate 
securities) are less flexible the larger 
they become. They can’t liquidate 
their holdings quickly, can’t turn on 
a dime the way an individual trader 
can; they are “locked in the market.” 

Con 4: Many of the mutuals use 
brokers for information on corpo- 
rate managements. In return, they 
may be “pressured” into buying new 
issues from those brokers—issues they 
might not buy were it not for the 
obligation to throw a certain amount 
of business at certain houses. 

Con 5: The funds also have a 
“business obligation” to those deal- 
ers who push mutual shares. This, 
it is alleged, may also lead to un- 
necessary trading for the purpose of 





generating brokerage commissions 
for co-operative dealers. 

Con 6: The enormous blocks of 
shares held by mutuals tends to push 
them from the investment field into 
positions of identification with cor- 
porate management. Is this good? 
(Keystone president Skid Sholley 
told Forses early this month: 
“What’s good for management isn’t 
always good for stockholders.” ) 

Con 7: With their high load 
charges and fat commissions, mutual 
shares present a certain temptation 
to customers men who are out to 
keep their accounts “ac- 
tive.” Switching from mu- 
tual to mutual costs an in- 
vestor 6 or 7 times as 
much as switching be- 
tween odd lots of common 
stock. 

Con 8: The multiplica- 
tion of mutuals brings 
competition not only be- 
tween mutual fund invest- 
ment and other forms, but 
among the investment companies 
themselves. This may, on occasion, 
result in bidding up the price of at- 
tractive securities on the market as 
the various mutuals “go” for large 
blocks of them. More important, it 
may lead investors to compare mu- 
tuals on the basis of yield, and thus 
inhibit the mutual managements 
from converting to a cash position 
when they feel such action is indi- 
cated. This is a serious defect. 

Other criticisms apply only to 
those investment trusts which offer 
several funds, each designed for a 
certain stage in the market cycle. 
Transfer of capital from one such 
fund to another is usually accom- 
panied by the payment of some load 
charge. Moreover, it is held that 
responsibility for such shifts should 
fall on the mutual management— 
since it is an advisory function for 
which the investor in the fund has 
already paid. 

These objections may be valid for 
some investors and some funds, in- 
valid for others. Whether mutual 
participation exacts “too high a 
price” for the service and diversifica- 
tion rendered is for the individual to 
decide for himself. 

But like the mutuals themselves, 
the reservations are too important to 
ignore in a “Mutual Funds Issue.” 








WANT TO BE FIVE 
PLACES AT ONCE 


...and never leave your desk? 


oe. 
foe 


Want to be at the elbow of all your key 
people every minute of the working 
day? Want to personally supervise their 
work—yet stay in your office and have 
‘ ample time to create...plan...think... 
manage? Then you'll want to look into 
DICTOGRAPH. 

A Dictograph installation is your con- 
trol system. It speeds up the flow of in- 
formation between everyone in your 
organization. And the telephone—your 
all-important link with the outside 
world and your customers—is left free 
for outside calls. 

Let us prove DICTOGRAPH’s possibili- 
ties in your case—with no obligation of 
course. Here’s the coupon—it calls for 
action NOW, while non-defense instal- 
lations are still permissible. 


Dictoqraph 


THE PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC 
Jamaica 1, WN. Y. 

(0 Send me complete information. 

( Have your man call. 


Name 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 


THE EDITORS 





AUTOS STALL 

Materials restrictions continue to take 
their toll, the mammoth auto industry 
being among the latest victims. Large 
scale cutbacks are in the works (Chry- 
sler announced a 15,000-man layoff to 
start the month) as the industry adjusts 
to a 1.2 million third-quarter output 
(about 3.1 million cars were turned out 
in the first six months). Controls aren’t 
entirely to blame—some carmakers 
haven’t been able to sell their output 
in recent months. Credit restrictions, 
high cost of living (the Consumers 
Price Index hit a new high in mid-May 
with prices up almost 9% in a year), 
and last year’s buying spree have com- 
bined to dampen consumers’ desire for 
new cars. 


BACKING AND FILLING 

Business generally continues the 
spotty softening process which started 
in May. Big complaint: defense orders 
still have not filled the gap caused by a 
slackening civilian output, even though 
mobilization spending is now running 
about $600 million a week. In New 
York City, where defense is taking 
about 33% of local production, a re- 
cent survey reveals that about 60% of 
the manufacturers polled reported in- 
creased volume, 22% said that business 
was about the same, and 17% reported 
a falling off. But for the second half 
of the year, only 42% anticipated an 
increase, the rest felt there would be 
no significant change or expected a fur- 
ther decline. 


LAVISH OUTLAY 

Real tipoff as to what business ex- 
pects is given by plant and equipment 
expenditures: a record $6.4 billion in 
the quarter just ended, with a similar 
expenditure planned for this quarter. 
Year’s total should exceed the previous 
1951 estimate of $23.9 billion, beating 
1948’s former record of $19.2 billion. 
For the third quarter, manufacturers 
will spend about $3.3 billion, utilities 
$1 billion, railroads $410 million. 


EXPANDING GAS 

Revising its plans, the gas utility in- 
dustry is going to lay another $4% bil- 
lion on the line in the next five years 
(almost $4 billion has been spent since 
the war for construction). Of the new 
amount, almost $3.2 billion will come 
from outside sources—$2.3 billion 
through debt issues, only $900 million 
from preferred and common stock. Nat- 
ural gas transmission lines will get the 





lion’s (52%) share. Big problem will be 


6 


to get line pipe. Although the steel] ip. 
dustry has more than tripled its capa- 
city in this item since 1946, demands 
will be even higher in the years to 
come. One piece of bad news comes 
from Deputy Administrator for Defense 
Bruce K. Brown, who says that the to- 
tal supply of line pipe in months im. 
mediately ahead “is likely to equal less 
than two-thirds of the planned usage 
by oil and gas companies.” 


FLEISCHMANN YEASTING 

First step in streamlining the mo- 
bilization administration setup comes 
with the appointment of a new produc. 
tion czar, Manly Fleischmann. As De- 
fense Production Administrator he'l 
keep his present post as head of the 
National Production Authority. This 
means a tougher, but clearer, policy. 
Meantime mobilization boss Charles E. 
Wilson makes it plain that defense out- 
put won't slacken, come what may. In- 
stead of easing up on controls, he sees 
the government being forced to take 
more materials out of the civilian pot 
in order to keep his program tooling 
along. 


TOOL-UP TIME 

The first year of mobilization has 
been more of a process of tooling up 
rather than one of turning out finished 
products. First year of partial war, 
points out the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, has cost only $25 bil- 
lion. This compares with $15 billion a 
year for defense in a cold war, $90 
billion at the peak of War II. Nearly 
$65 billion has been authorized so far 
for procurement—$41 billion more than 
has been expended. By this time next 
year, “unfinished business” will loom 
higher, with the spread between av- 
thorization and spending nearing $65 
billion. Current spending rate: $600 
million weekly. 


LONG-CYCLE CONTROLS 

Machine tool builders shipped more 
finished products in May than in any 
month since March, 1944. Howevel, 
they're still being plagued by control 
orders, particularly ceiling price regt 
lations. Price controls, they complain, 
make no allowance for rise in produc: 
tion in long-cycle goods of this nature, 
where orders placed now won't be de- 
livered for another year or two. 


CLOTH CUTTING? 

Producing 11.1 billion square yards 
of woven cloth in 1950—a figure e* 
ceeded only in the 1941-1943 period- 
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cotton textile men outdid that rate dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951. However, 
they won't be able to keep up this pace 
much longer, expect greater than sea- 
sonal output declines by the third quar- 
ter. President W. R. Bell of the Asso- 
















































in- ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
ipa- points out some strikes already have 
nds taken their toll, while scare buying has 
to given way to a digestive period. ° 
mes 
nse TAX THAT $ 
to- With interest centered upon the new 
im- tax bill being hammered out in Wash- 
less ington, it’s easy to overlook the antics 
age of state legislations. From Maine to 
Washington, says the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, the state tax picture is 
changing as more and more turn to 
mo- sales and income taxes. Sales tax states 
mes now number 380, while 41 tax cigaretes. 
luc- Many still in session have income tax 
De- legislation high on the agenda. Four 
he'll have upped gasoline taxes, three more 
the have extended “temporary” levies. And 
This reciprocal tax collection laws are be- 
icy. coming popular—20 states authorize of- 
s E. ficials to sue for recovery of their taxes 
4 in the courts of other reciprocity states. 
Ih 
sees J RAILROAD WOES 
take Cost of doing business by the na- 
pot tion’s railroads is highlighted by presi- 
ling dent C. A. Major of the Lehigh Valley. 
In his case, recent employee wage hikes 
will add $4.3 million annually, payroll 
taxes are up $50,000 a year, wage 
- boosts in connection with contract ser- 
Ae vices are up at least $150,000, while 
' materials and supplies have risen 12%. 
war, Total: $10 million annually. Meantime, 
mi the road’s rate of return for the years 
bil 1947-1950 has been only 3.2%, far from 
re in the 6% “adequate return” standard. 
a INVESTMENT FORECAST 
han This will be a good year for new 
aN capital issues. Forecasting a sharp rise 
=a in stock and bond flotations, the re- 
search department of Bankers Trust 
$65 Co., N.Y., places new issues at $5.3 bil- 
$600 lion, compared with $3.7 billion in 
1950." Corporate bonds will take the 
sharpest jump, from $2 billion in 1950 
to $4 billion this year. New stock is- 
more sues, however, won't be so good— 
any they're placed at $1.3 billion for 1951, 
Bad compared with $1.7 billion last year. A 
ntrol little more than half, $2.7 billion, of the 
regu ms corporate issues, is expected to be 
slain, aken by the insurance companies. Net 
dot purchases by commercial banks were 
pend “a at $300 million, mutual savings 
ag anks total at $200 million. This leaves 
a total of $2.1 billion for other inves- 
ors. Predictions are based on these 
‘ssumptions: total budget expenditures 
yards : al billion, corporate tax rate hike 
ae * live points, individual rates 3 points, 
iod- and a moderate rise in personal income. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
THE NATION'S NEED... 


for fast 
industrial 
expan 









Expansion Beginning 
Spartan Aircraft Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., begins with 
15,200 square feet of 
floor area. Note com- 


Be Quicker 
UWONSETS 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 









For additions to your present Made of N-a-x HIGH-TENSILE steel, 
plant—or for new plants—Quon- Quonsets provide non-combus- 
sets mean fast completion, econ- tible construction and perman- 
omy of materials, adaptability to ence far surpassing less modern 
any use. Also, when plants need buildings. They require little 
expansion, you can add Quonset upkeep —are easily maintained. 
to Quonset, according to the need. Let Quonsets serve you. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION @ 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan mio renee 










_ Expansion Completed 
Additional Quonsets, with exten- 
sions and connecting arches, pro- “aa— 
vide Spartan Aircraft Co. with a 
total of 35,600 sq. ft. of floor area. 









Stran-Steel and Quonset Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WASHINGTON 





MALIK’S TIMING 

More than one observer here noted 
the careful timing of Jacob Malik’s 
“peace feeler” on Korea. It came just 
as Congress was in a snafu on continu- 
ing price controls, as important votes 
on military legislation were coming up, 
and as one “authoritative source” after 
another warned of coming inflation 
while other “authorities” pointed to- 
ward declining prices in this or that 
line. Result: Confusion on the home 
front of the Reds’ most powerful enemy. 


PARTY MIX 

Break-down in party lines becomes 
more apparent, as the general confusion 
grows among the populace on both do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 

Some 36 Republicans, for example, 
deserted the party leadership in the 
House of Representatives. They voted 
for the new tax bill, although as Rep. 
Paul Shafer (R.-Mich.) pointed out, no 
final action had been taken on more 
than $70 billion in proposed expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government for 
fiscal ’51. 

“What is involved in these compro- 
mising actions,” postmortemed Shafer, 
“transcends both personal and party for- 
tunes. What is involved is the good of 
the Nation.” 

Shafer pointed out that in both the 
Republican Party platform and in the 
“Statement of Republican Principles 
and Objectives” adopted by the Re- 
publican Members of the House and 
Senate and concurred in: by the mem- 
bers of the Republican National Com- 
mittee on February 6, 1950, the Re- 
publicans squarely had called for lower, 
not higher, taxes. Yet, as he pointed 
out, many Republicans now have voted 
for three new tax increases. 


LEFTHAND COMPLIMENT 

Some observers here are positive that 
American businessmen, often maligned 
by “liberals” and sometimes cursed by 
politicians of all parties, actually have 
done more to save this nation in the 
last year than all the local, state and 
national politicians put together. 

Evidences of how businessmen are 
performing miracles are seldom pub- 
licized, consciously, by paid propa- 
gandists on the Federal payroll. But 
once in a while, these propagandists 
pay tribute to American businessmen 
without realizing it, apparently. 

Here are some excerpts from two 
different news articles released by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in recent days: 

“Washington—Modern methods used 


by American printers and binders will 
be studied by a team of French graphic 
industries specialists. . . . The visitors 
want to learn how the American 
graphics industries have attained their 
high productivity, or output per man- 
hour. . . . The comparatively low level 
of productivity in French printing is 
shown by the fact that the American 
graphics industries turn out about 15 
times the volume of the French, with 
only about 3.3 times as many em- 
ployees (italics ours).” 

Another: 

“Washington—Twelve members of 
the French cement industry have come 
to the United States to explore how 
American producers turn out twice as 
much cement per man-hour as they do 
in France, using similar equipment 
(italics ours) .” 

So far as it has been recorded, no 
French politicians are making special 
trips over here to learn how to socialize 
a nation. Trouble seems to be that too 
many of our politicians, of both parties, 
have been traveling to France for that 
purpose. 


1% YEARS TO GO 

Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., (R.-Mass.), who is talking more 
and more like a leader instead of a fol- 
lower of his party’s majority in the 
House of Representatives, said, in re 
the tax legislation which all but 36 
Republicans voted against: “If the Con- 
gress doesn’t start the revolt this year, 
the American people will next year.” 

It seems evident that the Republicans 
expect to make much of the fact that 
Harry Truman has put through more 
tax increases in a comparable period 
than any other President, and that these 
increases followed more than 12 years 
of increases under FDR. 

More than one Republican has 
placed in the Record evidence showing 
that Truman in the six years and two 
months since he took office actually has 
collected more taxes than any other 
single administration in history, includ- 
ing FDR, but that the Truman admin- 
istration has collected more revenues 
than all other Presidents combined. 

Total revenues collected by the Fed- 
eral Government under all Presidents 
from Washington through Hoover— 
1789 to 1933—was $91,586,076,130. 
The total revenues collected by Uncle 
Sam during Roosevelt’s 12-year reign 
was $156,762,460,000. This gives a 
combined total of $248,348,394,590, 
which is less than the total collected 
since Truman took office. From May 1, 
1946, through June 20, 1951, Uncle 


§ 


POLICRAX 


Sam collected $260,417,309,430 in 
taxes. . 

As one Republican commented rather 
callously: “And the Truman administra- 
tfon has 1% years still to go.” 


“YOUNG” AND “LEARNING” 

Harry Truman, jauntier than ever 
with reporters since, he believes, the 
MacArthur fracas has been forgotten 
by the voters and his private war in 
Korea is not going too disastrously, is 
giving every sign that he will be on the 
hustings next fall. 

Using a question about Miss Frieda 
Hennock, now a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission and his 
nominee to be a Federal judge in New 
York, both to slap at the American Bar 
Association and the New York City 
Bar Association and to give the lie to 
rumors about his health, the President 
told reporters that bar association dis- 
approval of his candidates for judge- 
ships means nothing in his young life. 

But the President almost put his foot 
in his mouth when he told a group of 
students from the YMCA and the 
YWCA that he had been studying the 
Federal Government for almost 60 
years “and I still have a lot to learn.” 
None of the youngsters present dis- 
puted him. 


CMP RECORDS 

Record-keeping required of manu- 
facturers and others under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is set forth in a 
booklet entitled, “Allotment Accounting 
for Consumers Under CMP,” has been 
issued here by the National Production 
Authority. Copies are available either 
from NPA Washington office, or any of 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The manual explains what records 
must be established and maintained to 
account for: allotments of steel, copper 
and aluminum. It does not specify any 
particular forms to be used, leaving this 
to individual businessmen. 


APPRENTICE CALL 

W. F. Patterson, director of the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, warns: “As the defense 
effort increases in tempo, we can eX 
pect greater shortages to develop in the 
skilled trades—shortages which will be 
irhpossible to correct when they hap- 
pen. 

Citing the need for skilled workmen 
in the atomic energy program, whic 
he described as only one example of 
new industries drawing on the already 
skilled labor force, he said that estab- 
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lishments operated by AEC already em- 


Joy more than 85,000 workmen and 
would use 100,000 before long—a large 
proportion of them in the skilled crafts. 

At present, there are more than 200,- 
000 apprentices registered with State 
or Federal agencies, Patterson pointed 
out, but these will not meet all of in- 
dustry’s needs. He called for an ulti- 
mate expansion of the national appren- 
ticeship program to include all persons 
traning for a skilled craft. A “target 
goal” of 1,000,000 apprentices is the 
aim of the national program, he pointed 
out. 


SCRAP DRIVES AGAIN? 

National Production Authority here 
has stated that the steel industry’s esti- 
mated need for 3,000,000 more tons of 
scrap iron and steel than it consumed 
in 1950 has been more than doubled 
and that the 1951 goal now is an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 tons. 

“This new development emphasizes 
the extreme urgency of the iron and 
steel scrap recovery program,” Manly 
Fleischmann, NPA administrator, as- 
serted. 

Representatives of the steel industry, 
after conferring with NPA, declared the 
present scrap need is the “greatest in 
history.” They said the shortage is 
world-wide. With demand continuing 
to increase as shown by new produc- 
tion figures for the months to come, 
the scrap supply situation is apt to be- 
come ever more critical. 

The scrap-collection drives of World 
WAR II days may come again in the 
near future. 


TOOL TALLY 

A second revision of “The Directory 
of Metalworking Machinery,” listing 
some 60,000 metalworking machines 
with data indicating descriptions, etc., 
and reflecting changes in corporate 
structure and plant ownership and in- 
cluding new manufacturers of metal- 
working machinery, is scheduled for 
distribution August 1 by the Catalog- 
ing Agency of the Department of De- 
fense Munitions Board. Sale price will 
be $3.50 a copy in a paperbound edi- 
tion, with copies to be obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Originally compiled in 1945 as part 
of the Standard Commodity Classifica- 
tion of the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget, the directory lists machine tools 
and secondary metalworking and cut- 
ting machines made since 1920. Each 
revision has increased its scope, and 
now the directory is an authoritative 
document about 800 machine tool 
builders and their products for procure- 
ment, inventory and other supply man- 
agement purposes. 
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Commercial Solvents Corporation sales for 


the first half of 1951 continue at a high level. 


The development of CSC’s dextran, a blood 
plasma substitute, is progressing rapidly. The 
product has been tested and used by the Armed 
Services with very favorable results. Called 
EXPANDEX, it is the only dextran product to be 
approved for use as a blood volume expander in 
the United States. 


A $200,000 dextran pilot-plant is now in 
operation at Terre Haute, Indiana. The com- 
pany has approved the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for the immediate construction 
of a large-scale plant at Terre Haute for the mass 
production of this vital material. It is expected 
that it will be in operation within six months. 


Sales of Baciferm, CSC’s antibiotic feed 
supplement marketed by the Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division, have lived up to expectations. 
Recent tests have established Baciferm, with its 
bacitracin base, to be equal to or better than 
other antibiotic supplements in stimulating 
growth of poultry. 


At Sterlington, Louisiana, the first unit of 
the new plant to produce nitrogen solutions for 
the fertilizer industry is nearing completion. 
Construction of a second unit is already under 
way. 


With expansion projects progressing fa- 
vorably, despite present-day construction diff- 
culties, and with business of all divisions 
operating at high levels, the outlook for the 
company in 1951 remains excellent. 


J. Atsert Woops, President 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





SUCCESS OFTEN DEARLY WON 


That superlative success often costs dearly is tragically 
illustrated afresh by the death of Leroy A. Wilson, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., one of the 
two most gigantic enterprises in the world, at the untimely 
age of 50. 

Starting from scratch, with, however, a good education, 
he climbed to the highest peak in telephony when only 47. 
But he toiled, studied, sweated so incessantly that his end 
was prematurely precipitated. Fame didn’t undermine his 
innate modesty. He was the personification of democracy. 
Thus comments the New York Times on Leroy Wilson’s 
phenomenal career: 


He was a prodigious worker. . . . For years he spent most of 
his vacations visiting colleges all over the country, talking to 
groups, studying fraternity problems and trying to help student 
organizations to become more useful to young people. He once 
admitted that he never had many genuinely loafing vacations, 
but had ample returns in pleasure and enjoyment from the 
working vacations he chose instead. 

Once, Mr. Wilson remarked in a talk at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio: “Success will not be measured by any particu- 
lar achievement, or by your place in the social scale, or by the 
rank attached to your job. Rather it will be measured by your 
own inner feeling when you ask yourself, ‘Have I made full and 
able use of head, heart and hand in the thinking, the under- 
standing of others and the action that could reasonably have 
been expected of me?’” 

He abundantly fulfilled his own sincere, sound, unselfish 
philosophy. 

It is for each of us to determine what price, what stren- 
uosity, what self-sacrifice, what physical and mental wear- 
and-tear success is worth. One problem is how far a brainy 
executive should go in deciding between his duty to his 
family and to patriotic service to his country. America’s pre- 
eminent position in the world today is largely due to the 
fact that more Americans than any other nationals have un- 
restrainedly given their all to constructive achievement, re- 
gardless of personal penalty. 


* 
Work, alone, wins. 


* 


CIVILIZATION, POWER, MOVE WESTWARD 


World power has steadily moved Westward over the 
centuries. 

The East first dominated; then Greece attained eminence 
in culture and leadership, the upsurge of the mighty Roman 
Empire followed. Spain and even little Portugal had their 
innings. 

Great Britain rose to world dominance early last century, 
developed the mightiest, most farflung empire the world has 
ever known, and for many decades Britannia ruled the 
waves. Alas, two World Wars overtook Britain, sapped her 
financial and international strength, led to her loss of her 


Indian Empire, weakened her official hold on the Dominion 
of Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand. 

World leadership has crossed the Atlantic, to the United 
States. Indisputably, we are now the foremost nation on 
earth. As every taxpayer knows to his or her cost, this 
responsibility entails extremely onerous burdens. We have 
shouldered not only the staggering cost of rehabilitating 
Western Europe and Britain, but have volunteered to spend 
incalculable millions, even billions in giving effect to Presi- 
dent Truman’s immeasurably elastic Point Four. 

No sooner had World War II ended than our former ally, 
Russia, started most strenuously, desperately, diabolically, 
to challenge, combat U.S. supremacy. The Soviets’ insen- 
sate ambition is to inflict barbaric Communism on all man- 
kind. Because of this, the world today is in a parlous state. 
Nobody knows if or when the tyrants inhabiting the Kremlin 
will precipitate World War III. 

My faith is that the clock of civilization will not be 
turned back, that world leadership will not this century 
revert to Russia or other trans-Atlantic country. I firmly 
believe that the Western Hemisphere will blossom more, 
that, in time, youthful, lusty Canada will come into its own, 
will become a majestic stronghold of democracy, progress, 
prosperity. 

Let us not cringe to Communism! 

* 
One thing to take hold of: your tongue. 
* 


GENE GRACE’S PHENOMENAL EXPERIENCE 


“He’s the highest-paid executive in the world, never less 
than one million and in a boom year two or three millions,” 
Charles M. Schwab proudly told me back in the days when 
earning a big income wasn’t considered disgraceful. He was 
referring to Eugene G. Grace, then President of Schwab's 
monumental Bethlehem Steel Co. (now Chairman). Amer- 
ican industrial _ history 
has hatched few experi- 
ences matching that 
which one day befell 
young Grace. Here is the unique story, told in his own 
words: 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 








My most extraordinary experience was a conversation which 
made it possible for me to do the work which I have done 
with Bethlehem Steel. It was definitely the turning-point m 
my life. 

Charles M. Schwab, who had purchased the little Bethlehem 
company three years before, called me into his office one day. 
At that time I was in the ranks, not one of the top manage 
ment, just one of several plant superintendents. 

“I want your opinion,” said Mr. Schwab. “You know that 
things here are in a mess. There are different factions, each pull- 
ing for themselves, with no unity, no sense of organization. You 
must know that.” 

I waited to see what he wanted from me. 

“I want you to suggest someone,” he continued, “someone 
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who is in the organization now but who could take hold of it 
and put it in order. I don’t care what his present status is, so 
long as he can do the job.” 

“That’s a pretty big order, Mr. Schwab,” I said, quite dumb- 
founded. “May I have 24 hours to think it over and suggest 
some names to you?” 

“That’s not necessary. I, in fact, have the name, and that’s 
you. Can you do it?” 

I knew well all the difficulties about which he had spoken, 
and knew that it was no simple matter. 

“Yes, I can do it, Mr. Schwab,” I said, after a moment, “if 
you will back me up—if I have the authority.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Schwab, “You are the new manager, 
in effect, the boss. I will give you my full support. What do you 
think will be your first step?” 

“I am going upstairs and fire Mr. X,” I replied. 

Mr. X was vice-president in charge of sales, and a friend of 
Mr. Schwab’s. However, he was quite incompetent for the job 
and definitely a stumbling-block to any revamping which needed 
to be done. 

“Oh, you aren’t going to do that, are you?” said Mr. Schwab. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I’m going to do that if you really mean 
that I am boss, because there’s no use of my having the title 
and responsibility unless I have the authority.” 

“All right, you have it,” was the reply. 

Now as I look back through the years, I see three unusual 
things in that incident. First, Mr. Schwab was not afraid to 
select someone from the ranks. Second, he was willing to give 
full responsibility, to divest himself of it. Most important of 
all, he gave the authority. Many a man is normally put into some 
post of responsibility, but actually is not given a free hand to 
do what he wants to do and should do. 

From that day forth, I was free to plan the future of the 
company according to my best judgment. I always consulted 
with him, of course, as well as with my associates, but if it 
came to a final difference of opinion between Mr. Schwab and 
myself he never went back on his original agreement. 


The only time Schwab—one of my most intimate and lov- 
able friends—ever got angry with me was when he de- 
clared: “Gene Grace is the greatest steel man America ever 
produced,” and I laughingly commented, “With one excep- 
tion,” meaning Schwab himself. “No!” he thundered. 
“There’s no exception!” 

* 

When an organization has a big position to 
fill, it selects the employee who has 
made the biggest impression. 

* 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT WORKS 
BOTH WAYS 


More and more corporations are adopting compulsory 
retirement of employees, usually at 65 or 70. This rule 
works both ways. It often means unhappiness. On the other 
hand, it paves the way for the promotion of brilliant younger 
executives. On the whole, it probably is salutary. The young- 
er generation is entitled to reap deserved rewards for out- 
standing service. In some instances, top-notch executives 
teaching retirement age have relinquished all or most of 
their salary while retaining their positions—and electing to 
pass the reins of chief executive authority to a younger man. 
General Motors is the most shining example. 

In my own modest organization I have in recent years 
transferred more and more authority to our younger execu- 
tives. This has proved entirely satisfactory to me, and, I 
think, satisfying to them. Certainly, under this arrangement 
our business has flourished. I vividly recall an observation 
made to me years ago by Hearst’s Arthur Brisbane. Mr. 
Hearst had established a new daily tabloid in New York, 
with Brisbane nominally in charge. Said Brisbane to me: 
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READ ’EM AND WEEP—AND PAY 


On the front pages of the nation’s newspapers are head- 
lines and many columns about vast new taxing bills needed 
primarily to meet our military needs. “Pay-as-we-go” is 
sound procedure, particularly with the national debt at the 
incomprehensible sum of $254 billion. But here and there 
in back pages of the papers are certain items that leave 
the taxpayer with a feeling of rage, frustration, bewilder- 
ment. To wit: 

The Army has purchased 68,000,000 can openers in the 
past year for its 1,500,000-man establishment. 

The Army has asked for 4,636,000 web belts for 1951— 
enough for three per man although they issue only one each 
per year. 

The Navy, in 1944 and 1945, bought enough paint to 
cever 10,666 battleships; sold tons of it later as “surplus” 
to a German firm; and it is now being offered back to the 
American firm that originally made it for half price. The 
Army ordered 6,000,000 gallons of paint in small cans, and 
later admitted it could have saved much money, much han- 
dling by ordering what it needed in five-gallon cans. 

In the same month that the Department of Agriculture 
was selling 550,000,000 pounds of butter as surplus to Italy 
for 15 cents a pound, the Quartermaster Corps bought 
5,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine! 

Surely in that vast military maze of the Pentagon there 
is room for someone to concentrate on squeezing out mil- 
lions of dollars that are not being spent to make us stronger, 
but make us progressively weaker through foolish, incom- 
petent, reckless spending. Americans don’t begrudge money 
for might, but in our present strained economy we cannot 
afford fabulous sums for both defense and waste. 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





“It needs only one brilliant idea to put it over big. But,” he 
added, sorrowfully, “brilliant ideas very rarely come to one 
who has passed 70 years of age.” 

With that sentiment I heartily agree. 

Give young eagles opportunity to test their wings! 


OUR UNSUNG HEROES, HEROINES 


Our most numerous heroes and heroines are the 
multiple millions of unsung, ordinary people who un- 
ostentatiously do their duty day-in, year-out, faithfully, con- 
scientiously, efficiently, the vast myriads of workmen and 
their wives, who creditably maintain worthy homes, raise 
worthy families. They are the bulwark of America. They 
are the ones who furnish the majority of the members of 
our military, naval, air forces. They are the ones who un- 
paralleledly strengthen the warp and woof of our economy. 
They are the ones from whom the government derives the 
bulk of its taxation income. They are America’s most preci- 
ous possession. From their homes predominantly spring 
leaders in every walk of life, the self-made men who achieve 
leadership in industry, engineering, science, invention, edu- 
cation, religion. 

We should more often than we do pay tribute to those 
who attain the peaks, but let us also in our hearts pay 
tribute to worthy unsung heroes and heroines who, very 
largely, make up America. 

* 


To attain happy age: Think, work intensively. 








LONG BEFORE official Washington 
downed its coffee one morning last 
March, a three-year-old Plymouth 
swung off cab-cluttered Constitution 
Avenue, rolled to a stop under the glis- 
tening white Federal Reserve building. 
Greeting guards with a shy smile, the 
bank’s brand new Board Chairman got 
out, mounted the broad stairs (two at 
a time) to his second-story: office, dug 
in to spike galloping inflation. 

When early-riser William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., strode up the star-studded 
marble steps of America’s key bank, 
moneymen brightened. Not one _ be- 
littled his competence—a financial bril- 
liance which netted him the New York 
Stock Exchange president’s chair at 32. 
One testifier called Truman’s appoint- 
ment “like a breath of fresh air.” But 
if Martin rode the crest of universal 
endorsement as a good man for a gov- 
ernment job, his name prompted a uni- 
versal query: whose man is he? 


Monetary diplomat 

In charge of international finance for 
two years as assistant to Treasury Sec- 
retary John Snyder, amiable Bill Martin 
basked in Snyder’s monetary views. On 
the record was Martin’s go-between 
role in the Treasury-Reserve battle 
which had raged publicly for months— 
a red-hot fight incited by Snyder's in- 
sistence on subordinating the nominally 
independent FR System to Treasury 
needs. Longstanding agreement, born 
of depression and wartime deficit financ- 
ing, compelled FRS Open Market 
Committee to buy government bonds, 
thus pegging prices above par. This 
sweetened the U. S. Bond market by 
eliminating all risk to buyers, at the 
same time kept money rates low. 


Martin’s predecessor, Scott Paper 


MONEYMAN MARTIN 


A “most colorless colorful guy,”’ once Wall Street’s Boy 
Wonder, hoists a fighting flag on the Federal Reserve 


president Thomas B. McCabe, alarmed 
lest unchecked debt monetization® un- 
dermine the dollar, struggled for the 
right to pull market pegs, let bond 
prices fall to discourage bond cashing. 
On March 3, Treasury-Reserve spokes- 
men announced “accord” had been 
thrashed out by Martin, working for 
Snyder, and McCabe. Agreement in- 
volved issuing a new type bond paying 
2%% (shattering. the fetish that Uncle 
Sam should never pay more than 24% 
current interest) to be offered in trade 
for the two longest-term “restricted” 
bonds outstanding. The new 2%s can 
be monetized only at a loss, i.e., after 
conversion into unpegged Treasury 
notes bearing 14%. 

The bout settled, Washington-weary 
McCabe bowed out, simultaneously 
voicing his desire for young Bill Martin 
to succeed him. Snyder echoed his sup- 
port. Like a bargain in a cut-rate em- 
porium, this chummy harmony looked 
too good to be real. Puzzled cynics, 
digging into the setup for flaws they 
couldn't find, wanted to know how 
Martin made his friends. 


Man from Missouri 

Like many of ‘President Truman’s 
appointees, tall, suntanned Bill Martin 
is from Missouri. Unlike many, he is no 
politician. His father was first Governor 

* A word referring to the conversion of 
marketable bonds into cash by banks, and 
then lending the cash, ie., expanding 
credit. 


SNYDER AND MARTIN: was the harmony real? 


of St. Louis’ Federal Reserve Bank for 
27 years. With him Bill “lived, breathed 
and ate FR affairs” from boyhood. At 
Yale, English-major Bill was noted by 
the handful of Eli’s Class of 28 who 
remember him at all as inconspicuous, 
even mousy. Among professors, he was 
better known for his slam-bang tennis 
game than for scholarship. 

Out of college, easy-going Martin 
(he denies ever having any ambition 
except “an interest in finance”) followed 
the well-beaten path to a berth in his 
father’s bank. A few months of his son 
as a bank examiner was all senior 
Martin could take. He told Junior to 
get a job of his own. In the warm pre- 
crash world of 1929, a place opened 
readily at A. G. Edwards & Sons, small 
St. Louis brokerage firm. There the 
young graduate, unhappy with one 
thing at a time, quickly took over 
Edwards’ statistics department, studied 
nights at Benton College of Law. A 
company shuffle in 1931 tured up a 
partnership for Martin, sent him to New 
York to operate on the Stock Exchange 
floor. 


Make mine Manhattan 

Manhattan’s sooty sea air stimulated 
the Midwesterner. Friends remember 
the modest, cluttered Yale Club room 
he shared with heaped-up tomes on 
business, finance, and whatever else 
caught his interest. Forever a four-eyed 
student, he took Columbia graduate 
courses throughout the ’30s, letting of 
steam via tennis, squash, golf. He still 
holds membership in Forest Hills’ snob- 
set West Side Tennis Club, where he 
lobbed into the Club’s top register in 
1935-36. 

Decorous Wall Street pooh-poohed 
his mid-depression hookup with a lunch- 
counter operator in a hotdog stand ven- 
ture at Coney Island. But the Federal 
Reserve chairman stolidly avers the 
partnership sprung from cold business 
sense. “It made money,” says Martin, 
until it burned down in Coney Island's 
1934 blaze. Another colleague-tickling 
quirk was willingness to back his con- 
suming interest in Broadway with cash. 
Bill confesses he was an undramatic 
“angel,” is satisfied that if none of the 
plays he helped support were smash 
hits, none flopped. : 

Closest thing to nostalgia in Martins 
nature is the memory of the fun he had 
with Economic Forum, a “scholarly 
little magazine” he published with 
Joseph Mead. Forum was an attempt 
to present all current economic views— 
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Wide World 


SCOTT PAPER’S McCABE: 
he pulled the plug. . . . 


a job he feels “well done,” and one he'd 
like to do again, if he ever gets the 
chance. 

Eager publisher Martin was also an 
eager, if mediocre, young broker, poked 
curiously into the Exchange’s opera- 
tions. One committee—Lawrence Oak- 
leys nominating group—spotted the 
beaver, sponsored him for a Board of 
Governors slot. He filled it seriously 
enough to garner distinction for having 
more Exchange savvy than any other 
member. 

The depression’s embers of dissatis- 
faction famed in 1937: Carle C. Con- 
ways reorganization committee was 
formed. As secretary, Martin sparked 
reform, helped forge agreement among 
William O. Douglas’ Securities Ex- 
change Commission, the public, and 
NYSE members. These efforts made 
him a natural to be named first paid 
and youngest president in Exchange 
history, at a time when administrative 
skill, diplomacy and judgment were at 
a premium. Brokers-distastefully recall 
hot tempers, fanned by personal ani- 
mosities, the Richard Whitney scandal, 
and the sourest Wall Street business for 
years. Reports Martin: “I never hope 
to go through a worse period of emo- 
tions and bitterness.” 

Inside his well-kept frame, the “boy 
wonder” (who had actually restored 
harmony to the New York exchange) 
carried just what Uncle Sam was look- 
ing for in 1941, swapped his easy dress 
for $21 a month and a private’s uni- 
form. A draftee joke current at the 
time claimed one Army-loving non-com 
told the ex-$48,000-a-year executive to 
quit crying: “you couldn’t make a liv- 
ing anywhere else.” But army brass hats 
quickly lifted Martin out of the ranks, 
made him a colonel. He served on the 
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Munitions Assignment Board, later 
traveled to Russia as executive assistant 
of the Soviet Protocol Committee. 


Last stop: Washington 

Having dragged Martin to Washing- 
ton at government expense, Truman de- 
cided to keep him. After World War II, 
the ex-colonel became Import-Export 
Bank chairman and president, later ad- 
visor to the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, finally 
landed in Secretary Snyder’s office. 

Peering through steel-rimmed glasses, 
Banker Martin carefully spells out 
pressing reasons why the FRS cannot 
declare full independence from the 
Treasury yet. Monetary ills—contracted 
by depression and war—require Treas- 
ury-Reserve cooperation with neither 
playing catspaw for the other. 


Nowhere to go but up 

While official policy kept bonds 
pegged, prices could only stay put or 
go up. A sweet setup for bondholders, 
Martin points out, but dynamite for the 
economy. Devoid of all risk, invest- 
ments paying 24% were tailor-made for 
businessmen seeking safe, interest-bear- 
ing demand deposits. “That kind of 
security is not a bond,” quips Martin. 
Holders bought at par, sold at par for 
cash, drew interest while waiting. No 
one could lose—except Uncle Sam. Net 
effect: as business quickened after 
Korea, bondholders tumed more and 
more of America’s huge debt into dol- 
lars, paid it out in wages and dividends, 
fueling inflation. 

Promising to keep market order, un- 
der terms of the new “accord,” McCabe 


got the green light to pull the pegs. 






W ASHINGTON’S FEDERAL RESERVE: 
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Genuine long-term investors (insurance 
companies, pension funds, etc.) got a 
chance to convert key issues for the 
new “investment series,” marketable 
only at a loss. As FR buying tapered, 
short-term owners dumped holdings, 
prices skittered, slid to a halt when 
bargain hunters stepped in to pick up 
$100 bonds at 99, yield: 2.55%. Bought 
at this discount and exchanged for the 
new 2%s, they offered a yield of 2.79%. 
McCabe’s crew got bouquets for cour- 
ageous handling of a touchy market 
which showed.no panic, is still willing 
to absorb more Treasury issues. 

Neither Martin nor McCabe hoped to 
lure more than $4 or $5 billion into the 
new issue, but private subscription hit 
$8 billion within two weeks. New 
York’s National City Bank spokesmen 
dubbed the unpegging action “the most 
effective credit restraint applied in the 
post-war period,” said the strategy cut 
credit supplies. 

In the field of consumer credit, Mar- 
tin endorses much-cursed FR Regula- 
tions X and W, wants them extended. 
Requiring high down payments, strict 
payment terms on new real estate, 
Regulation X’s effect can be gauged by 
shrill screams coming out of building 
association secretaries, already squeezed 
by zooming mortgage rates as money . 
supplies shrink. New home starts are 
fewer this year than in 1950. Equally 
unpopular Regulation W demands one- 
third down, 15 monthly payments on 
cars and heavy consumer appliances. 
This, too, has been felt. Witness Man- 
hattan’s recent TV auction, glutted 
appliance inventories, stalled auto sales. 

Candidly, Martin admits businessmen 
are critically short on confidence in 
public officials holding the reins. Dis- 
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liking controls as he does, the Chairman 
frowns at numerous Washingtonians 
who enjoy restrictions simply because 
they can administer them. And there 
are others, says Martin, who want more 
controls without realizing it. 

As Federal spending speeds and 
billions come up for refunding, Old 
Army Man Martin is deploying his 
forces in depth. Already holding bank 
reserves at maximum legal limits (in 
all but New York and Chicago banks), 
he recently tendered his Congressional 
bid for power to boost them higher, 
hopes he won't have to. Illustrating his 
stand, Martin considers added power 
over reserves “a kind of umbrella” to 
be opened only “in the event of a 
severe storm.” 

Despite Martin’s respect for FR readi- 
ness, he comments sadly: “Nothing we 
do here will have any lasting effect, 
until Administration leaders make sin- 
cere efforts to cut expenditures and 
balance the budget.” No amount of 
restraint will succeed while government 
books are in the red. 

For all his convictions, Bill Martin 
has no one-man rule. At Board of 
Governors confabs and publicly, the 
chairman represents his as one opinion 
open to challenge—and gets it. Whether 
he would enjoy a rubber stamp assem- 
bly remains to be seen. When Fair 
Deal foe Marriner Eccles quit the 
Board last month, rumors flared that 
three more governors—M. S. Szymczak; 
Edward L. Norton, Oliver S. Powell— 
have “personal” reasons to leave. Their 
resignations, if they come, may tempt 
Truman to pack the Board with cheap- 
money men, leaving Martin—whom a 
friend calls “the most colorless colorful 
guy I know’—with a fight on his hands. 


TRACTOR MAN 


IN. THE LATE spring of 1847, strolling 
citizens of Milwaukee-town noted a 
new, ramshackle structure of rough 
boards and tamarack poles down by 
the river. On the door was a boldy 
scrawled legend—Decker & Seville— 


ROBERTS: 
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names of the youthful partners who told 
curious inquirers that “they were pre- 
pared to manufacture French burr mill- 
stones.” 

From this tacky start grew the con- 
geries of industries now known as the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. The 
small shop based upon the flour milling 
industry has become a $251 million in- 
dustrial giant with nine great plants 
where 32,000 workers turn out the 
world’s longest list (1600 items) of 
farm and industrial machinery. 

When you make your breakfast toast, 
chances are that the electricity used 
comes from an A-C steam or hydraulic 
turbine. A-C-made transformers step- 
up the power, and its circuit breakers 
protect the lines from overloading. The 
soil in which the wheat grew may have 
been plowed, disced, harrowed, seeded 
and harvested by equipment from A-C’s 
tractor division. The wheat was ground 
by an A-C grinder, and pummelled into 
fine texture by an A-C sifter. 

Born in the age of water power, 
Allis-Chalmers played a basic role in 
the growth of steam and electric power, 
is now assuming an important role in 
the development of atomic power. In 
the span of 100 years it has ranged 
from millstones to atom  smashers. 
Major fields served today include power 
generation and distribution, rock prod- 
ucts and coal, metals, forest products, 
food, transportation, processing, public 
works, agriculture, construction. 

These contributed to a 1950 sales 
volume of $343 million, on which A-C 
netted a record profit of $23.1 million, 
or $8.72 per common share. Compar- 
able 1949 figures: $351 million; $18.7 
million; $6.99. Ratio of net sales was 
6.73%, over the previous year’s 5.34%. 
The company plowed back $13.7 mil- 
lion into the business, paid its 4,705 
preferred stockholders $1.1 million in 
dividends, its 23,598 common share 
owners $8.1 million. 

Heading up A-C is a ruddy-faced 
newcomer to top management circles, 
53-year-old William A. Roberts, who 
succeeded the late Walter Geist as 
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A-C MARKET HISTORY: Shaded area 
shows price range of combined com- 
mon stocks of International Harvester, 
Deere, Oliver, Case, and Minneapolis. 
Moline. Solid line shows Allis-Chalmers 
yearly market mid-points. 


president last February. Stepping up 
from an executive vice-presidency, Bill 
Roberts brings an earthy, robust air to 
the aging, labyrinthine headquarters 
building on South 70th St., West Allis, 
Wis. Farm born (at Osceola, Mo., in 
the Ozark region), he has never gotten 
over his country habit of early to bed. 
early to rise. 

Roberts joined A-C as a tractor sales- 
man in 1924. Having cut corn by hand, 
and done a roadbuilding stint, he ap- 
preciated the backsaving qualities of 
the tractor. “Anyone,” says he, “can be 
taught to sell—but first you have to set 
him on fire.” Of Welsh extraction, 
Roberts combines a Celtic “mystique” 
with the evangelical qualities of his 
Campbellite faith—qualities that are ap- 
parent when setting his juniors on 
fire. 

Allis-Chalmers is in reality two or- 
ganizations in one: the Tractor Division 
and the General Machinery Division. 
Junior branch of the firm (set up in 
1926) the Tractor Div. has accounted 
for roughly 60% of the company’s total 
business in recent years. Last year's 
implement sales were a record $209 
million, compared with first place In- 
ternational Harvester’s $371 million 
(39.5% of its $942 million total), and 
second place Deere’s $336 million. 

But in income-per-dollar-of-sales the 
order is reversed. Sticking wholly to 
farm implements, Deere topped both 
its rivals with 12.7 cents. Allis-Chalmers 
6.7 cents reflected its tighter priced 
general machinery lines, while Inter- 
national’s 6.5 cents was due to its nar- 
row-margined truck business. Other 
major implement firms generally did 
better, too. J. I. Case, which accents 
tractor production, sold $142 million 
worth of, goods, netted 10.6 cents on 
the dollar. Medium-sized Oliver Corpo 
ration’s sales of $98 million netted only 
6.3 cents, but smaller sized Minneap- 
olis-Moline chalked up 9.2 cents pet 
dollar of $79 million sales. 

The tractor (short for gasoline trac: 
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tion engine) is the bellwether of the 
industry, riding the crest of a trend 
toward tractor-mounted or semi-mount- 
ed equipment. More than 90% of all 
small grains are harvested with tractor 
power, and it does 80% of such work 
as plowing, listing, bedding, disking, 
harrowing and drilling. As a result, an 
hour of man labor on the farm in War 
II produced 65% more food than during 
War I. Five producers—International, 
Deere, Ford, Case, Allis-Chalmers— 
accounted for about 75% of an estimated 
output of 532,000 last year. Total num- 
ber now in use: 4 million plus. 

A-C, with its usual good timing, got 
into the age of tractor power practically 
at its birth. In 1914 it put out a clumsy, 
4,000-Ib. 3-wheeler, followed it up with 
a series of experimental models. By the 
early 1920s it had become an important 
tactor in the industry. Acquisitions 
between 1928-1938 gave entree to the 
general implement field: purchased 
outfits included Monarch Tractor, La 
Crosse Plow, Advance-Rumely, Ryan, 
Brenneis. As these were digested, Allis- 
Chalmers began pacing the field with 
innovations like rubber-tired tractors, 
the midget-like All-Crop Harvester and 
the Model B Tractor, first to capture a 
place on the small farm. 

“Normalcy” in the farm equipment 
market has become a memory. Sales 
generally held a close relationship to 
the level of farm income up to War II. 
Then restricted production kept output 
low, while lush times for farmers flood- 
ed their pockets with ready cash. A 
seller’s market prevailed until 1947 — 
shortages of materials and strikes com- 
bining to keep output down, In that 
year value of production pumped over 
the $1 billion mark for the first time, 

as steadily climbed until it’s now al- 
most $2 billion. In that same period, 


1941-1950, farmers’ gross income- 
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jumped from $13.8 billion to around 
$38 billion. 

With a pocketful of cash, Farmer 
John also changed the pattern of farm 
equipment selling. Pre-war sales were 
made largely on time, with many com- 
panies financing the sales. But in the 
last ten years most farmers could and 
did plunk down ready cash. Meantime, 
many firms had gotten out of the fi- 
nance field; A-C was among the first 
to turn financing over to the local 
banker. Two good reasons: company 
burned its fingers when it took over the 
Advance-Rumely Co. and its accounts 
in the depressed year of 1931; and it 
found local bankers often bucking 
mechanization because company - fi- 
nanced sales took away a profitable 
source of income. A-C dealers now ar- 
range their financing locally, turning 
the country banker into an effective 
sales booster. 

Today Roberts & Co. have over 
$300 million of orders on the books 
that can be labelled “defense,” much 
of them in the form of a whopping 
contract for cargo carrriers, and parts 
for jet engines. 

The older, more complex General 
Machinery Division has also come up 
fast in recent years. Last year’s sales of 
$134 million represent a 300% increase 
over peak pre-war years. 

VP in charge of this operation is a 
lanky, good-natured engineer named 
Joseph L. Singleton. His problem is 
different from Tractorman Stevenson’s. 
The latter's cycle goes something like 
this: engineer a product, mass produce 
it, and then sell it through dealers. Sin- 
gleton’s is more of a sales-engineering 
job. His products are first pre-engineer- 
ed, are then sold, and only after the 
contract has been signed are they man- 
ufactured to meet individual customer 
specifications. Dealing in heavy and 
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specialized equipment that may take a 
couple of years to make, General Mach- 
inery really tailor-makes its products, 
whether they be three 62,000 hp, 190- 
foot-head turbines for the Bull Shoals 
power development in Arkansas, or 
complete plant installation of a 2,500 
bushel degerminated corn mill for a 
Florida concern. 

As with other Milwaukee concerns, 
Allis-Chalmers is beginning to feel a 
labor pinch, is now “dragging bottom” 
for skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
One thing Roberts can be thankful for 
—the turbulent strikes at its West Allis 
(Wisconsin) plant, pulled by Commie- 
infested local 248, UAW-CIO, are a 
thing of the past. After a 329-day strike 
in 1946, an anti-communist group took 
over. Since then relations have perked 
up: A-C has long-term contracts with 
12 separate bargaining units, was un- 
touched by strikes that hit Interna- 
tional, Deere, and Oliver. More imag- 
inative touches in its labor relations in- 
clude a fairly successful program for 
rehabilitating problem drinkers, and a 
budding plan to deal with aging and 
retired workers through counselling and 
an “Old Timers” headquarters. (More 
than a third of A-C workers have 10 
or more years of service. ) 

While Allis-Chalmers has a split per- 
sonality for operations, it can’t afford 
one at top policy levels. Bill Roberts, 
a 25-year tractorman (his successor at 
the Tractor Division is another sales- 
man, suave Bob Stevenson) now has to 
view the company as an integrated unit 
producing an extremely varied line. 

A pretty fair ballplayer in his youth, 
Roberts’ problem used to be to get on 
first. Once on, he boasts, he always 
managed to steal second. Now on first 
in the game of management, his stock- 
holders are waiting for him to run true 
to form. 


MIDDLETOWN’S 
BROKER 


AN INCREASING number of stock sales 
are being done in small individual 
transactions, and for cash. It’s a ques- 
tion whether this stems from govern- 
ment margin requirements or burnt- 
finger psychology. In any event, the 
grocers widow and the filling station 
man are laying it on the barrelhead, 
taking their certificates and stashing 
them away in the box. 

For a closer squint at this market 
development, ForBEs went to Muncie, 
Indiana, a town of about 60,000, which 
Dr. Robert Lynd selected as the typical 
American city in his famous “Middle- 
town” studies. Middletown has only one 
home-town broker. He has been in busi- 
ness in the same building on the cor- 
ner of Main and Walnut Sts., near the 
courthouse, since February 1, 1981, 





BROWN: whole hog goes broke 


lives in the best part of town, drives 
a new car, owns a farm. 

Kenneth J. Brown, who at 56 has 
this comfortable corner on Middle- 
town’s investment business, buys and 
sells municipal bonds for Muncie’s 
banking trade. He sells investment trust 
shares to well-to-do widows. Lately, he 
-has been doing a lively line in common 
stocks for factory executives or mer- 
chants who want more than bank inter- 
est on their savings. Brown put in a 
commodity board in his three-room, 
third-floor office a few months back to 
serve farmers and Eastern Indiana grain 
dealers—but he discourages boardroom 
loafers and doesn’t seem too fond of 
the commodity business unless it’s done 
for hedging purposes or in what he 
considers sound transactions. Dealing 
direct by wire with the nation’s big 
stock exchanges, he buys nearly all 
equities outright. 

“I just don’t like margin business,” 
the genial, gray-haired veteran of World 
War I’s Rainbow Division explained. 

Big reason: that small town buyers 
aren't always safe risks on margin calls. 
Their broker is just the good-natured 
fellow they see at the bank or on the 
golf course now and then. They expect 
him to “carry” them in a pinch just as 
the grocer might—which, of course, is 
impossible under Exchange practice. 
So Broker Brown sticks to cash and 
likes it. 

Unlike big-city brokers, he doesn’t 
care especially for big accounts. 

“We make every effort to interest the 
small investor in stocks on_ their 
merit as income producers or inflation 
hedges,” says he. “If every one in this 
county bought one share of stock in 


a company where he is employed, it 
would create better understanding of 
business—and also make our own oper- 
ation larger and better. Money in this 
business is made by the broker who has 
small investors putting aside so much 


-money each month to invest regardless 


of what the market is doing. Big trad- 
res are nice, but when they decide the 
market is not right they get out and 
then the broker starves!” 

Operating in industrial Muncie, with 
a business that runs into six figures an- 
nually, Brown does not deal as the 
agent of any one large house. He takes 
most of the standard services, and 
through investment trust connections is 
able to keep informed on bank policies. 
Most important, Brown believes, is the 
fact that by dealing independently he 
doesn’t fall into the “tin-thinking” 
grooves common around larger broker- 
age houses. 

With some of his steady individual 
accounts, he has been able to show ex- 
cellent profits over the years. American 
Cyanamid common, sold to Brown cus- 
tomers at 374 in 1948, now passes the 
100 mark. Last year he pushed Cities 
Service Co. at 50, and sold a good deal 
of Sprague Electric at 11, 12 and 13— 
the latter equity moving into the high 
30s. He put some of his oil stock cus- 
tomers into Sinclair at from 17 to 20, 
watched the stock pass 35 this year. 

What is the average Middletown 
stock customer like? 

“Well, it’s kind of funny,” Kenneth 
Brown grins. “The typical new custom- 
er comes in here with great apprehen- 
sion of the market, and he thinks a 
brokerage office is a bucket shop. He 
doesn’t realize what rules, regulations 
and laws there are now for his protec- 
tion. And the average customer is un- 
aware of such handling procedures as 
stop-loss orders, open or day orders, 
what “ex-dividend” means, and so 
forth. Some customers only follow cer- 
tain blue chips, and won’t switch when 
their stocks have gone too high. They 
tend to think too much in terms of the 
product the company makes, rather 
than the company’s position in the in- 
dustry and aggressive management. 
And many—too many—buy stocks on 
tips of friends or acquaintances who 
usually know very little about analyz- 
ing securities. 

“But,” according to Brown, “the aver- 
age customer will do all right, if he 
doesn’t overstay himself in the market— 
trying to get the last dollar, then selling 
cn the down side.” 

In this connection, Brown follows an 
old trader’s principle often quoted but 
rarely observed: “When the public is 
bullish, then is the time for the trader 
to get bearish, and vice versa. Bears 


make money, bulls make more money, _ 


but whole hog goes broke.” 
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KEYSTONE STEPPERS 


ON DECEMBER 8, 1941, Wall Street's 
bears were reacting to Pearl Harbor by 
frenzied attempts to liquidate. But as 
tickers panted far behind sales and firm 
bids became few and far between, alert 
brokers noted consistent offers on a lit. 
tle known investment company called 
Keystone Custodian Funds. 

The same Monday morning a hand- 
ful of Keystone officers fretted in their 
proper Bostonian offices: could their 
mutual fund weather the market storm? 
It could, decided President S. L. Shol- 
ley and VP Theodore A. Rehm, who in 
ten years’ hard work had sold Keystone 
participation certificates to 14,000 in- 
vestors. They decided to ride out the 
ticker typhoon, refused to sell their 
basic securities to prepare for liquida- 
tion demands. The payoff: Keystone 
Funds totted up only $26,000 in liquid- 
ations—a normal day’s selling in a ses- 
sion of wholesale blue-chip dumping. 

Now the third largest mutual fund,* 
Keystone was then a depression fledg- 
ling, born in the dismal early ’80s when 
stock deals were somewhat less popu- 
lar than wartime blackmarketeering. As 
a partner of Cambridge Associates, Bos- 
ton investment counsellors, tall, chain- 
smoking Skid Sholley was finding few 
investors to counsel. One day in 1931 
he got a wire from Philadelphia’s Stet- 
son & Blackman: would he come down 
for a talk? In New York to drum up 
trade, Skid hopped a Pennsy train. 

He found brokers John B. Stetson, Jr. 
(of Stetson Hat fame) and Daniel 


* Bigger: Massachusetts Investment 
Trust, assets $362.3 million; Investors 
Mutual, Inc., $235.2 million. 
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Blackman horned by a dilemma. When 
a typical investor came in with $25,000 
or so, the research department spent 
two days to draw up an attractive list 
(usually of bonds), a partner spent one 
day closing the sale. For this service, 
S&B grossed $32.25 at prevailing fees. 
“Many more accounts like this,” moaned 
Stetson, “and we'll be out of business.” 

On the other hand, if S&B stinted on 
investor service, they'd go broke any- 
how. They asked Sholley to set up a 
research-pooling arrangement to service 
many accounts at the same time. 

Through the 1931-32 Philadel- 
phia winter, account-hungry Sholley 
schemed with fact-hungry Ted Rehm, 
S&B’s research brain. The two classi- 
fied all securities—high-grade bonds, in- 
come stocks, low-cost stocks, etc.—and 
listed the “best” in each category. Their 
object: to pool money from many in- 
vestors interested in the same class of 
security, buy the select list in that class, 
issue their own participation certificates 
in each pool. Stetson was enthusiastic, 
and the system was launched on May 
28, 1932—within four days and one 
point of the mid-depression low. Com- 
ments Skid: “just dumb luck.” 

The new funds (there were ten) 
prospered, but sponsors S&B didn’t. 
Swamped by the buy-back provision in 
a sour bond issue they had underwrit- 
ten, Stetson and partner went bankrupt. 
In the ensuing shuffle, Mrs. Stetson 
wound up owning the ten funds, 
couldn’t sell them for money; other 
houses, wary of liability from S&B’s col- 
lapse, kept their hands off. Finally, she 
sold the funds for love (no money 
down, payments out of earnings) to 
Sholley and Rehm. 

Certain they had a gold mine (the 
funds had acquired $700,000 in assets) , 
the two adopted the Keystone name, 
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WARREN’S SEVEN-STEP PLAN: 


opened the funds to all comers. Shol- 
ley donated his share of Cambridge As- 
sociates to his Boston partner, lived by 
borrowing on life insurance. By 1935 
assets reached $2.8 million. In 1938 
Keystone moved to Boston, “home” of 
mutuals. 

Ted and Skid were ideally teamed. 
At 29, Rehm was a kind of statistical 
prospector, digging for investment nug- 
gets among corporate figures. At Whar- 
ton, the polished, precise-phrasing lad 
from Connecticut earned more as a 
business reporter for Philadelphia’s Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank than he was to make 
“for many years to come.” A friend, 
investment-company authority Dr. The- 
odore Grayson, focused his interest on 
mutuals, made him a natural for S&B. 

Extrovert midwesterner Sholley broke 
into business with a high school pop- 
corn stand, entered Minnesota Univer- 
sity, quit to become a War IJ artillery 
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“It will fluctuate.” 


lieutenant, re-entered Minnesota, quit 
again to join Roger Babson. Five years 
with Babson—then in his heyday as 
pundit—showed Skid how little most in- 
vestors knew about money, how much 
they depend on advice. To sell the lat- 
ter commodity he formed Cambridge 
Associates, has ended up as a practising 
investor manipulating the ten Keystone 
funds for some 50,700 shareholders. 

Each fund represents Sholley’s idea 
of the cream of its own class—B1, high- 
grade bonds; B2, medium-grade bonds; 
B3, low-priced bonds; B4, discount 
bonds; K1 income preferreds; K2, spec- 
ulative preferreds; $1, high-grade com- 
mons; $2, income commons, $3, specu- 
lative commons; $4, low-priced com- 
mons. 

To join Keystone’s fraternity, a buyer 
pays—in addition to the per-share price 
set by supply and demand—a “loading 
charge” of 8.3%, can sell any time with- 
out fee. More than half the “load” goes 
for dealer commissions; a third goes to 
Keystone; the rest goes to an escrow 
agent, Philadelphia Company for Bank- 
ing, to cover future liquidation costs. 
Big accounts get a break on load 
charges: purchasers of $50,000 worth 
of Keystone certificates pay only 6.3%, 
$100,000 worth, 4.3%. 

Compared with New York Stock Ex- 
change commissions on basic securities 
(1% on $1,000 worth of a $50 stock, 
.6% on $25,000 to $100,000 worth), the 
mutuals’ load charges are stiff. And 
there are other charges: 4 of 1% per 
year (computed daily on market value) 
to finance operations; a “management 
fee” of % of 1% on the first $150 million 
of assets, % of 1% on the rest. 

Within Keystone’s yearly boodle of 
$2 million or so in fees, operations fol- 
low a stylized pattern. Of Sholley’s 164 
employees—plus part-timers—about 100 
comprise the research operation proper, 
costing about $1 million annually. This 





MONEY-MAKING 
MAMMAS 


LasT MONTH, Department of Labor 
‘figures’ expert Lou Levine told dele- 
gates to the fourth annual NYU La- 
bor Conference that Defense Indus- 
tries will need 5 million new work- 
ers in 51. Up in well-insured Hart- 
ford, Conn., bigwigs of the big-pro- 
tection game were alarmed at the 
number of feminine filing clerks, 
stenogs, typists, who are falling into 
the better paying arms of defense- 
producing execs. 

Personnel Supervisor Bill Thomp- 
son of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. ‘figured’ he had the 
figures to replace the vanishing 
curves. His solution: an evening 
swing shift (5:30 to. 10:30 p.m.) 
employing only married women with 
children. To the company: a bevy 
(75) of non-distracting, after-hour, 
experienced females with good pro- 
duction records. To the special-shift 





H. A. & I."S THOMPSON: 
for hubby, the, dishes 


75: over $100 per month, paid holi- 
days, a week’s vacation per year, 
mid-shift time out for gossip and 
food. To hubby: the evening dishes. 








involves ten full-time road men who 
make the corporation rounds, send in 
confidential reports on management and 
morale to supplement Ted Rehm’s orth- 
odox statistical analyses. Object is to 
constantly revise the “reserve list” of 
_ issues which will rise as fast or faster 
than the market in bull periods, show 
better than average resistance in a sell- 
off. Most of the part-timers are brokers 
with access to corporate information, 
who relay their observations to Key- 
stone. Their “pay” is in the business 
Keystone throws their way when Fund 
portfolios are changed. 

Tearing a page from other big busi- 
ness books, Keystone has also set up an 
“exploratory” research department to 
dream up and test new techniques for 
evaluating securities. Sparkplug is big, 
silver-haired, $40,000-a-year Bob War- 
ren, inventor of the “seven-step plan,” 
based on J. P. Morgan’s classic market 
comment: “It will fluctuate.” 

Equally classic in market history is 
the difficulty of predicting when prices 
will stop going down and start going 
up. Warren’s formula gets around this 
by switching into defensive, bond-heavy 
funds in a “high” market, changing to 
stock holdings in a low one. High and 
low markets are defined precisely and 
in advance with reference to the chart- 
line of the Dow-Jones Industrial aver- 
age. Between 1897 and the present, 
the yearly mid-points of this average 
have climbed 3% a year—the rate busi- 
ness has grown in America. Basic as- 
sumption of the seven-step formula is 
that this rate of rise will remain con- 
sistent. 
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Around this center line, Warren 
marks off a zone 26 points wide (for 
1951, between 190 and 216 D-J aver- 
ages). In this middle belt, Zone 4, no 
rebalancing of portfolios is recom- 
mended. As the market climbs through 
Zones 5, 6, and 7 (217-249, 250-285, 
285 plus), Keystoners are advised to 
increase the ratio of bonds to stocks to 
65-35, 80-20, and 90-10. Heavier stock 
commitments are indicated as the mar- 
ket slumps to Zones 3, 2, and 1 (189- 
165, 164-144, below 143). 

Formula investment is nothing new 
(Vassar and Yale have used formulae 
for a dozen years or more), but War- 
ren makes a good case for his own. A 
hypothetical $100,000 handled strictly 
under the seven-step plan from 1921 
onward would be worth $543,000 to- 
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KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN S2 FUND 
MARKET HISTORY: Shaded area 
shows price range of combined shares 
of Massachusetts Investors Trust, Inves- 
tors Mutual, Wellington Fund, Affili- 
ated Fund, Incorporated Investors. 
Solid line shows yearly mid-points of 
Keystone S2 Fund shares. 
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day, disregarding brokerage charges 
and income yield. 


For Keystone seven-steppers, how.’ 


ever, brokerage charges can hardly be 
diregarded. Skid Sholley wrangled the 
SEC into allowing half-load charges 
(4.15%) for clients wanting to switch 
from one fund to another. But the 
amount of switching involved (frank 
Bob Warren holds that market changes 
can be expected at three-month inter- 
vals) would soon devour income and 
bleed principal. No Keystone fund, 
from the ultra-conservative B1, yielding 
2.64%, to the biggest-paying $2, now 
dividending at 5.75% annually, can sup- 
port an initial load charge of 8.3% and 
three or four 4.15% bites a year on in- 
come alone. 

Despite this matter of fees, which ex- 
plains why many buyers shy away from 
the mutuals, Sholley & Co. have been 
successful in recruiting converts. In 15 
years, Keystone shareholders have mul- 
tiplied from 1,200 to 50,700, have 
pocketed (or reinvested) $35.6 million 
in capital gains. Other investment com- 
panies (U. S. total is 100) have also 
burgeoned: at 1950’s end their assets 
aggregated $2.6 billion, their share- 
holders numbered 1 million. 

For Sholley himself, and for his co- 
owners (Ted Rehm and Sales Manager 
James W. Bridges), Keystone has 
proved the gold mine he thought it 
could be in the drab depths of the ’30s. 
For Skid, the fee pennies (it costs about 
2¢ a day per $1,000 to keep money in 
Keystone) add up to a $50,000 presi- 
dent’s check, plus his cut of the annual 
net. After Mrs. Stetson gets her final 
installment two years hence, this could 
run to an estimated 2 or 8 or 4 hundred 
thousand. 


Chronic optimist Sholley thinks the 
mutuals have “scarcely scratched the 
surface. We've sold only about 10% of 
the people who could benefit by them,” 
adds he, citing as part proof the 1,900 
trustee, pension and endowment funds 
which have put money into Keystone. 
Basic reason, according to Skid’s pitch, 
is that “our shareholders sleep nights, 
let us worry for them.” Professional 
worriers Sholley and Rehm are in top 
shape. To keep that way, Sholley vaca 
tions two months every year. Rehm 
goes to the dogs for relaxation—he is 
a member of nine canine clubs. 

Otherwise, both put in busy stretches 
which have netted Sholley an attack 
of hypertension and Rehm a “nervous 
stomach.” Biggest. factor keeping Skid 
on the tense toboggan is the SEC, 
which takes much of his time. Shoiley 
claims he turns down “a directorate 4 
month” in companies in which Key- 
stone holds large blocks of common 
(Samples: from the $2 portfolio, 12,000 
shares of American Smelting & Refin- 
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ing, 19,500 shares of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, 10,500 shares of Phillips 
Petroleum; from the S38 list, 11,200 
shares of Alpha Portland Cement, 11,- 
900 shares of Union Bag, 13,000 shares 
of Texas Pacific Coal & Oil; from the 
$4 speculative common series, 18,500 
shares of Kaiser Aluminum, 45,500 
shares of Middle States Petroleum. ) 

Sholley’s avoidance of directorships 
has a simple explanation. “What’s good 
for management isn’t always good for 
stockholders,” analyzes successful Skid, 
who might well have added: “A good 
thing for stockholders is a good thing 
for Sholley & Co.” 


MODEL RAILROADER 


OPERATING as smoothly and efficiently 
as one of its scale-sized Diesels, the 
5lyear-old Lionel Corp. recently blew 
a record earnings whistle—$2.2 million 
net on peak sales of $21.5 million for 
the year ending February 28, 1951. 
Largest model electric train maker (70% 
of the market), the company continues 
to run at top speed, stoked by a $20- 
odd-million order backlog. 

In recent years, this performance has 
become standard operating procedure 
for modest ($12 million assets) Lionel, 
which has been burning up the tracks 
in post-war years. Long accustomed to 
making its model railroading customers 
happy, it is doing the same for its 
stockholders, who approved a two-for- 
one stock split June 12, the second in 
three years. In the space of a decade, 
fast-moving Lionel has bousted sales 
from $3 million, profits from $381,000, 
and hiked book value per common 
share from $6.62 to $21.79. 

Holding the throttle of this minia- 
ture train maker is mite-sized chairman- 
founder, Joshua L. (for Lionel) Cowen. 
Now 70, he’s been an incurable gadge- 
teer since his early days at Cooper 
Union, turning out a variety of profit- 
able devices, one of which, a cylindri- 
cal dry cell battery, launched him in the 
electrified toy train business back in 
1900. 

He steadily added to-his first model, 
a duplicate of a B&O locomotive, com- 
ing up with passenger cars, freight cars, 
switches, and other accessories. By 
1913, sales had passed the $300,000 
mark, The limitation of imports in 
War I gave him his first big edge over 
foreign competition, and from there on 
Lionel never lost its advantage. 

When the U. S. entered War I, 
Cowen easily switched over to war 
work, which helped widen his technical 
know-how. By the early ’20s, a series 
of innovations like remote control, 
“quipment design, etc., took the fancy 
of model railroaders of all ages, kept 
Lionel up front. By the eve of War II, 
Lionel Corp, had become a tidy, profit- 
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GADGETEER COWEN: 
he kept the edge 


able operation. In 1937 it publicly 
floated its stock, which was listed on 
the New York Curb Exchange in 1943. 

War II broke up this idyllic exist- 
ence, sending model railroaders into 
the Army and Lionel into defense work. 
By the nature of its production, it was 
a natural for certain types of war work 
(precision instruments, radar, electron- 
ics) and business continued to roll 
along at a merry clip. At war’s close, 
Lionel pell-mell converted back to 
civilian production, so fast that its 1946 
operations went into the red for $90,- 
000. But this strategy paid off, for in 
1947 it had doubled sales to $10 mil- 
lion, netted $1.1 million. 

By this time it boasted a new presi- 
dent, son Lawrence Cowen, who came 
to Lionel by way of Wall Street (where 
he had begun as a runner and wound 
up as managing partner of Alexander 


Eisemann & Co.). With the advent of 
finance-wise young Cowen, the com- 


, pany began thinking about product 


diversification. First gambit was the 
two-thirds purchase of an interest in 
profitable Airex Manufacturing Co. 
(fishing tackle). Next, a substantial 
interest in Universal. Aviation Products, 
manufacturers of an instrument panel. 
Larry Cowen is “reasonably convinced” 
that Universal should do well for the 
duration of the defense program. But 
his principal interest is its conversion 
to normal civilian usage. Potential mar- 
kets: automotive, radio and specialty 
products. 


Recent stock-split is tip-off to corpo- 
rate thinking. It assures wider distribu- 
tion, greater. interest in the stock, 
might some day mean a listing on the 
Big Board. Meantime, Lionel continues 
expansion minded, is pushing out toy 
trains despite materials restrictions, and 
adding to its backlog of war work (now 
$4 million). 


CURTISS COMEBACK 


In WASHINGTON last month, Air Force 
Chief Hoyt Vandenberg told a Senate 
Committee that Russia has a better jet 
engine in full production than America. 
In Wood-Ridge, N. J., execs of re- 
vamped Curtiss-Wright hoped they had 
the problem bagged. Their answer: a 
faster (7200 lb. thrust) jet engine, 
the CW improved Armstrong-Siddeley 
“Sapphire.” 


To revamper Paul V. Shields, strong, 
soft-spoken chairman of the _ board, 
heavy production—scheduled for this 
summer—will climax his three-year fight 
to drag the badly battered CW monster 
off the canvas, back into the range of 
rock-fisted competitors. 


Sa 
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HURLEY, SHIELDS AND SAPPHIRE: a phone call, an introduction, a deal. 





Management-builder Shields*, push- 
ed into the driver’s seat after a chaotic, 


rough-’n-tumble stockholders’ meeting . 


in ’48 ousted the wartime management, 
had reason enough to resign and crawl 
back to the safety of his successful 
brokerage business, Shields and Com- 
pany. Air Force boss Stu Symington 
told him C-W was on the outside look- 
ing in; that the corporation was no 
longer considered an AF supplier; that 
he (Shields) should take the bundle of 
war-accumulated assets and invest in 
a safe industrial venture. Coming from 
an 80% purchaser, this statement spread 
the recovery odds. 

How did the second largest War II 
war manufacturer (first, General Mot- 
ors) skid to the bottom in three years? 
Production was sloppy; service sched- 
ules were not met; in-plant troubles 
blossomed through C-W’s 19 plants. 
Other mistakes: stockholders were for- 
gotten; annual reports factless; stock- 
holder meetings postponed; dividends a 
small percentage of lucrative earnings. 
Community relations in plant towns, 
notoriously poor, were ruined by war- 
end layoffs of 75,000 employees. Citi- 
zens hollered about absentee-manage- 
ment (exec’s offices were in New York). 
Knockout trouble: the corporation 
spread itself skin-thin over gargantuan 
demand; did not subcontract exten- 
sively; was stuck with $$, factories, em- 
ployees—and no contracts as hostilities 
closed (sales: ’45, $1,200 million; °46, 
$72 million). 

Realizing reconstruction was no mat- 
ter of simple adjustment, Shields 
cleaned out top management. With the 
cooperation of Henry Ford II, he 
landed the Director of Manufacturing 
and Engineering of Ford Motors, Roy 
T. Hurley. Together they pilfered boss- 
ialent around the country, tackled the 
sleeping giant. 

Efficiency-minded, production-wise 
Hurley handled in-plant reorganization, 
morale building, community relations, 
production and engineering. Shields 
scrambled after the government policy 
men, busied on stockholder relations. 

It paid off. A series of sectional, 
three-day stockholder gatherings show- 
ed off products, told shabbily-handled 
investors the good and bad of their fu- 
ture. Quarterly stockholder letters were 
penned by the chairman. Annual meet- 
ings were held—with management on 
display. Profits or not, $1 a year was 
paid on the common stock. Government 
rapport improved. Contracts trickled in. 

*In ’42 Shields took over stumbling La 
Consolidada, a Mexican steel concern; 
brought in new management, built sales 
and earnings sixfold. Company is now sec- 
ond in steel products manufacturing in 
Mexico. Says Shields: “ . . . a tougher 
problem than Curtiss-Wright.” 
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C-W’S MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined air- 
craft common stocks of Convair, Doug- 
las, Lockheed, North American, and 
United. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Curtiss-Wright common, 


Perpetual-motion Hurley grafted an 
organizational structure on the listless 
corporation. With a dash of military 
flavor (during the war Hurley headed 
production for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment), and a taste of efficient automo- 
tive set-ups, the plan embodied a gen- 
eral staff, five autonomous operating di- 
visions, and a policy-making administra- 
tive committee. Hurley’s pet organ: a 
“Make or Buy” committee which tests 
operating costs of made-at-home prod- 
ucts against outside sources. 

Hurley eyes every operation. On his 
desk, a tightly crammed, black, loose- 
leaf notebook contains up-to-date 
(changed every two weeks) graphs of 
every conceivable production compari- 
son. Ratio of operation costs to sales are 
compared with those of major competi- 
tors—in “49, C-W’s ratio (98%) was 
higher than United, Convair, North 
American; in °50 efficiency went up, 
ratio dropped below competition. Aver- 
age wage, sales per employee, operat- 
ing cost comparisons (oil v. coal), di- 


CHEMSTRAND’S BEZANSON: 
a push for nature 
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rect and indirect labor costs, are pic. 
tured. Thumbing a bright red line, Hur. 
ley showed a “lousy $187” earned per 
employee in ’49; another line in green, 
50 earnings of $540 per. 

Before Korea, Shields landed an AF 
development contract to build a jet en- 
gine with a high degree of produce. 
ability and low strategic content. The 
long-range program was edging along 
as the North Koreans first swept below 
parallel 38. Realizing U.S. (and C-W) 
needs couldn’t wait, Hurley packed a 
bag, grabbed a boat for jet-heavy, pro- 
duction-slow England (jetty English 
engineers had already provided Russia 
and US with basic engines). In a short 
time President Roy was back in Wood- 
Ridge with production agreements with 
two major engine-building British ccn- 
cerns, Armstrong-Siddeley and Bristol. 
His method: a phone call, an intro- 
duction, plenty of C-W dollars, a deal. 
Different from the usual per cent in- 
ternational licensee agreements, the 
Hurley-engineered deal enabled C-W 
production men to adapt the British 
experimental models to American mass 
production methods (one improvement 
cut 806 man-hours from a_ single 
process). 

Problems are “definitely not licked” 
says boss Shields. In-plant morale—esti- 
mated at 60% of satisfactory—can only 
be built with production—not talk. 
Community problems are slightly better 
than a mess. The 3% million sq. ft. 
Wright Aeronautical plant corners 
Wood-Ridge, borders four other towns. 
Through the downs: a daily stream of 
6-7 thousand Paterson-homed employ- 
ees. In the towns: thousands of ex-C-W 
employees. Engine competitors—GE, 
Westinghouse, United—announce new 
and faster engines. 

To meet the problems: Sapphire jet 
engine nears production; a top secret 
Bristol Olympus engine undergoes de- 
velopment; thé propeller division—larg- 
est prop-manufacturer in the world— 
turns out a new extruded steel blade 
(Forses, March 15); C-W not after 
the whole hog, subcontracts heavily and 
settles down to digesting a healthy Air 
Force repast. 


CURTAINS FOR 
COTTON? 


ADD ONE MORE name to the growing 
list of synthetic fiber producers. This 
time it’s the Chemstrand Corp., owned 
50-50 by $221 million Monsanto Chem- 
ical and $212 million American Viscose 
Corp. Licensed on June 4 by du Pont to 
make and sell nylon, it became the first 
licensed producer in the U. S. Du Pont’s 
action was prompted by the prairié-fire 
demand for nylon, which has outpaced 
the company’s 100-million-pound year- 
ly capacity. 
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Chemstrand also has another starter 
in the fiber race, an acrylic type de- 
scribed by president Osborne Bezanson 
as an entirely new “man-made” fiber. 
Large-scale pilot plant production by 
Monsanto and American Viscose at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., indicates that it can 
be used advantageously in blends with 
wool, rayon, cotton, or used alone in 
many fabrics, including those that re- 
quire specific characteristics to resist 
sunlight and moisture. Expected end 
uses: in men’s and women’s suitings, 
shirtings, blankets, carpets, and special- 
ized textiles. 

Chairman Queeny of Monsanto re- 
cently indicated that the new com- 
pany’s plant investment probably would 
exceed $100 million, with Monsanto’s 
own plant additions té provide raw ma- 
terials running in excess of $30 million. 
Both Monsanto and American Viscose 
had sunk only $1 million apiece in 
Chemstrand, a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total that ultimately will be 
invested by thest growth-minded cor- 
porations. 

Chemstrand has already borrowed 
$110 million from institutional investors 
for its acrylic plant at Decatur, Ala., 
and for future nylon plants, holds gov- 
emment certificates of necessity for con- 
struction. When it goes into nylon pro- 
duction in about two years (50 million 
pounds annually) it will boost total out- 
put by 50%; Acrylic fiber output is ex- 
pected to run about 30 million pounds 
annually, 

As these and other new plants come 
into being, man-made fibers (other than 
rayon) will begin to push around the 
natural fibers. Consumers will see in- 
creasing emphasis upon such names as 
orlon, dacron, vicara, dynel, acrylan. 

Present consumption of textile fibers 
is approximately 7 billion pounds year- 
ly. Cotton is still king, with 68.8% of 
the total (it was 80% ten years ago), 
rayon is second with 19.7%, wool a 
poor third with 9.3%. To date, other 
man-made fibers account for only 2.1%. 


LISBON WISDOM 


Ix THE HOT auditorium of Lisbon’s “In- 
stituto Superior Tecnico” 522 of the 
world’s top industrialists and business 
executives agreed after one week and 
18 meetings: “It cannot be stressed too 
often that the quicker trade and pay- 
ment restrictions are removed and the 
sooner international payments become 
entirely free the greater will be the re- 
ease of dynamic forces inherent in 
world trade and foreign investments.” 

is resolution was signed and sealed 
on June 16 by 26 of the countries (only 
fence-straddling India abstained) who 
met for the 18th session of the 32-year- 
old International Chamber of Com- 
merce. Theme for 1951: “Economic 
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Development in a Rearming World.” 
Goal: to map out campaign for knock- 
ing down trade and monetary barriers 
that prevent private. business from in- 
vesting in business overseas. 

Not only did U. S. Chairman G. A. 
Sloan & Co. crusade for taxation on for- 
eign income only in country where 
earned but the steely-eyed chairman 
had much to say about who should in- 


SLOAN: 
nothing will do it 


HEROD: 


vest across the oceans and where. 
Multi-board director Sloan warmed up: 
“In these matters of foreign economic 
policy leadership can best come from 
those who are experienced in interna- 
tional trade and finance.” Shooting 
home: “Government must look to busi- 
ness in the building of an enduring 
world economy. But we must not wait 
until called upon. Business must assert 
that leadership. . . .” The 63-man Amer- 
ican faction wanted to outlaw all gov- 
ernmental investing in underdeveloped 
areas except in non-profit fields of edu- 
cation, health, sanitation, public ad- 
ministration. 

But the would-be “leaders” back- 
tracked far enough from their “let live” 
principles to agree that digging for cop- 
per, rubber, tin, etc. is too risky for the 
private investor. Materials bulldozing, 
said they, should be done by govern- 
ments who are better equipped to 
scrounge. After the bin is filled again, 
business should step in. 

Higher and higher production on 
both sides of the Atlantic was another 
drum that was hit hard during the 
humid week in Portugal. Electrical ap- 
pliance maker William R. Herod (Co- 
ordinator of the NATO Production 
Board) put it straight to Europe’s lag- 
ging industrialists: “. . . success or fail- 
ure of production phase of rearmament 
effort will largely be determined by 
Western Europe’s businessmen.” The 
International C. of C.’s retiring prexy, 
Philip D. Reed, shook the solid moun- 
tain of top management by accusing it 
of gross mismanagement. The accusa- 
tion: “. . . during the last 50 years more 
difficulties and dislocations, economic 
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and social, have been caused by the 
failure of management to modernize 
. .. expand its production facilities than 
by temporary existence of excess capac- 
ity.” G.E. Chairman Reed doesn’t want 
any truck with government subsidies, 
welfare payments. “Nothing .. . ex- 
ploded Reed, pointing out a path to 
higher living standards, “nothing will 
do it but productivity!” 


REED: 
but productivity 


As barriers were being leveled in Lis- 
bon to stimulate trading among nations, 
rising prices were doing their own sort 
of leveling the wrong way. High mate- 
rial costs abroad had reduced April ex- 
ports to U.S. by $74 million from 
March high of $1.98 billion. 


BIG BOOK 


Last MONTH, orders flooded broker 
Arthur Wiesenberger’s lower-Broadway 
office—but not for securities. Calls were 
for a four-pound, $15 book: for “Invest- 
ment Companies,” authored by dapper, 
man-about-Manhattan Arthur W. him- 
self. 

Pleased with mounting 
Wiesenberger calmly 


demand, 
smoothed his 











AUTHOR WIESENBERGER: 
no mere beau geste 








HATCHING GRADUATES: “no television, no job” 


habitual bow-tie, clapped a flashy straw 
on his silvering head, sailed for a sum- 
mer in Europe. 

Wiesenberger became a mutual fund 
“authority” by the company he kept. 
Onetime Allied Stores organizer and 
VP, he traded cash registers and bar- 
gain basements for Wall Street in 1930, 
by 1932 was Distributors Group, Inc., 
foreign manager. As European investor 
advisor, young Arthur picked up a con- 
tinental manner, a taste for gracious 
living, a host of overseas contacts. In 
‘1938 he set up a brokerage shop to 
purchase American securities for British 
investment funds. 

To raise dollars in 1939-40, Britain 
dumped thousands of closed-end shares 
into A. W. & Co.’s lap, screamed for 
quick sale. But a try convinced Sales- 
man Arthur Americans weren't having 
any without a stiff selling job. 

Forbidden by SEC law to advertise 
individual issues, Wiesenberger penned 
“Options on Inflation,” forerunner of 
“Investment Companies,” to teach the 
virtues of mutuals. The book sold. So 
did his stock inventory. 

Investor response coaxed him to ex- 
pand the book, offer yearly revisions. 
By 1945 he added sections on open-end 
companies. “Investment Companies” 
became prime source of fund facts, 
must reading for amateur and profes- 
sional investors, is even used as a text 
by a class at Georgia U. 

As pages stacked up, Publisher 
Wiesenberger rang up corresponding 
losses—a topic he avoids. Last year’s 
7,000 printing reportedly dropped $35,- 
000. Undaunted, author Arthur cut his 
press run to 4,000 for 1951, expects to 
lose less this year. 

But Wiesenberger’s 384-page plug 
for the mutuals is no mere beau geste; 
investment companies reciprocate royal- 
ly by buying healthy chunks of their 


portfolios through “Arthur’s house”—a 
trade amounting to millions yearly. 

Nattily decked out in,French-tailored 
bow-ties which match his shirts (his 
“trademark,” chirps Wiesenberger’s red- 
headed secretary), the mutuals’ friend 
is no armchair editor, spent five months 
with this year’s edition, did a lion’s 
share of the writing. Of late years he 
has supplemented his big book with 
other mutual promotion, including 
manuals, radio spots, a double spread 
in Life. His biggest coup: the so-called 
“Wiesenberger Opinion,” a green light 
for group advertising of mutuals which 
he wangled from the SEC in 1948. 

In England last month, bachelor Ar- 
thur (who is married to the modern 
paintings, antiques and rare books in 
his four-story, New York brownstone) 
house-guested with London Lord Mayor 
Denys Lowson. An old friend, Lowson 
is also Britain’s staunchest advocate of 
mutual funds. 


Wide World 


STERLING’S HILL: 
23¢ dollars aren’t cheap 
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YOUNG MAN’S WORLD 


Business is waging a fast and furious 


fight for the newly-hatched college 
graduate this summer. With a 10% to 
30% fewer grads emerging this year 
and most business booming, employ. 
ment scouts are in no position to do 
very much dickering. The 1951 grad- 
uates are ‘writing their own tickets, 
Busiest ticket takers: chemical, steel, 
oil, aircraft, electronics industries, in- 
dustrial research, electrical manufactur- 
ing, construction, merchandising, insur- 
ance, banking. 

Though the draft is an omnipresent 
evil, business is burying its head in 
sand, Typical is one desperate employ- 
er’s ostrich-like comment to Drake Uni- 
versity: “If the man is one we want, 
impending military service will be dis- 
regarded.” Due to man shortage busi- 
ness is dating, marrying many more 
girls; University of Chicago says busi- 
ness is offering their girls 50% more 
jobs than in 1950. 

Pampered darling of the year is engi- 
neering grad who is being given royal 
rush along the royal red carpet. Most 
engineers were signed up by Con- 
mencement time (turning down a 
dozen suitors in some cases), starting 
anywhere from $300 to $600 a month. 
June’s biggest success story: 24-year- 
old Columbia Ph.D engineer who said 
“yes” for $6,000 a year, was raised to 
$7,200 before he even started work. 

School reactions prove beyond a 
doubt that the 1951 class is probably 
luckiest (financially) of the century. At 
Cornell engineering school there were 
two-thirds less grads this year than last, 
and job chances are 100% higher. Har- 
vard, Drexel, Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Lehigh, Fordham, Rensselaer, 
Stanford beamed over 200% to 400% 
boost in employment demand, at same 
time moaned over sending so many job 
scouts back empty-handed. Private in- 
dustry isn’t only competing with itself, 
however. Government is a big bidder 
for technical men this year, particu- 
larly at George Washington U. where 
75% of class is working for Mr. Tru- 
man’s bureaucrats. 

One unnamed graduate refused to 
take a very good job because he would 
have to live in an area that was not 
blessed with TV. “No television, n0 
job,” ultimatumed he, got another job 
almost immediately, is now happily 
staring at Dagmar and Berle. 


SPEND, SPEND, SPEND? 


Ir atu depends on who tells the story: 

Last April it was tax-tilter Beardsley 
Ruml emerging second-best from the 
Congressional quiz of EPT. Said rum- 
pled Ruml: EPT isn’t a tax at all, 
but a subsidy. Elaborated he: “The 
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consequent existence of cheap dollars 
makes prudent many business activities 
not otherwise advisable.” As long as the 
Government is “misguided” enough to 
tax “excess” profits, the paying of EP 
taxes by any company in 1952 will be 
a “sign of weak management.” 

But Sterling Drug chairman James 
Hill, Jr., regaling his top lieutenants in 
the plush surroundings of the West- 
chester Country Club last month, piped 
a different tune. Hill's philosophy: 
Twenty-three-cent-dollar thinking in- 
evitably hurts business integrity, en- 
courages waste, discourages initiative. 

Sterling’s stand: 23-cent dollars aren’t 
cheap at all in terms of their demoraliz- 
ing effect on management. “To spend 
money needlessly, and therefore waste- 
fully, because the spending dollar costs 
only 23 cents is to develop habits which 
will assuredly hurt in the long run.” 

On the very same day in St. Louis, 
hucksters gathered for the national con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation 
of America heard a counter-argument 
from William J. Casey, president of 
Business Reports, Inc. Casey’s thesis: 
cheap dollars spent on advertising not 
only expand sales volume at 23 cents 
on the dollar, but at the same time 
boost capital values. 

The adman’s angle: comparison of 
stock values “proves” that heavy adver- 
tising pays off in Wall Street’s opinion, 
with investors “placing a considerable 
value on intangibles over and above 
the book value of plant, equipment and 
working capital.” Promotion plungers 
like Coca-Cola and Abbott sell at four 
times book value, but “solid manufac- 
turing companies like Koppers, Boeing 
and International Harvester go at only 
once book value.” 

Casey’s moral: putting cheap tax dol- 
lars into advertising should have prior- 
ity even over expanding plant and 
equipment. “It’s usually sound capital 
building strategy to concentrate on 
sales volume before putting money into 
new plant.” (Cheers). “Investors don’t 
buy flash-in-the-pan dividends or fac- 
tories producing goods which may move 
today but not tomorrow.” (Louder 
cheers), Casey’s counsel: Build up 
trade names with Ruml’s “subsidy.” 
You've got to keep moving those goods! 

(Crescendo of cheers). How? By more 
advertising, of course. (Bedlam). 


WICHITA WELCOME 


Durinc World War II the Boeing B-29 
Plant in Wichita, Kansas, boomed popu- 
lation by 65,000, At war's end, the gov- 
‘mment-owned factory closed the doors 
on its 20,000 employees. In June of *49 
Wichita residents learned Boeing would 


be back to build B-47 sweptwing strato- 
jet bombers, 
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Were citizens angry with Boeing’s 
come-and-go tactics? Did they bum 
when Boeing Wichita manager Earl 
Schaefer warned of the strain on city 
school, transit, sewage, and water fa- 
cilities when the plant reopened? Not 
so you could notice it. When Schaefer 
worried over highly-skilled labor needed 
to reopen the idle plant, local business- 
men climbed out of their chairs—offered 
temporary leaves to their ex-War II- 
Boeing employees to do the job. City 
fathers buckled right down to plans for 
community expansion. Citizens opened 
their arms. 

Korea stepped up the Boeing time- 
table, put the pressure on Wichita. 
Rents soared; hotels were filled; water 
pressure dropped so low last summer 
that some residential plumbing could 
be used only in the evening. Officials 
quietly squared off with the problems. 
A 2-million-gallon water tower was 
built; a 12,500 home-building project 
launched; a $5 million school bond 
issue floated. City moguls brought in 
outside experts, planned for a distant 
100% population increase. . 

How lucky can a company be? Com- 





OILMAN GOELET: 
have your wits about you 
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BOEING IN WICHITA: no burning that could be 






ome! 
noticed 
munity-burdened execs around the 
country might do well to examine the 
Boeing program of community rela- 
tions in this Arkansas River community. 
Boeing bosses take their problems and 
plans straight to representative business 
groups and town officials; see to it that 
employees engage in town activities; 
keep the town closely posted on in- 


plant events; don’t pinch philanthropic 
pennies. 


WILL YOUR ASSETS 
SURVIVE YOU? 


How mucu of your estate will your 
heirs get? If you haven’t your wits 
about you, the answer is: only a small 
fraction of its appraised value. 

Take the case of oil-magnate Robert 
Walton Goelet, whose estate was re- 
cently settled. When he died in 1941, 
he left an estate valued at $19 million 
to four heirs. Here is what happened 


_to it: 


Federal taxes took $11,572,448; New 
York state tax, $2,963,096; Rhode Is- 
land state tax, $1,269,859. On top of 
all that, administrative expenses were 
$966,000, appraiser’s fees $250,000. 

Net to heirs, after other minor ex- 
penses and taxes: only $2,808,615. 

Or take the case of A. Rex Flinn, sole 
owner of the prosperous Booth & Flinn 
Construction Company of Pittsburgh. 
When he died last year at the age of 
65, the 75-year-old family firm had 
completed over $300 million in con- 
tracts, among them the Holland Tunnel 
in New York and the Liberty Tubes in 


- Pittsburgh. According to his executor, 


the firm “has never been in better finan- 
cial shape,” shows over. $7 million in 
contracts on its books. Yet last month 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Louise String- 
er, was forced to sell the company for 
an amount which would just about 
equal Uncle Sam’s cut in inheritance 


taxes—some $2 million. Estate taxes on 
the company alone reportedly ran in 
excess of $1 million. ; 

Like Goelet, Flinn had talked about 
arranging his affairs to avoid big in- 
beritance taxes and to preserve com- 
pany control for the family; but he had 
never done so. Neither’s heirs will ever 
starve to death. But, according to Ray- 
mond Hartz, president of. the Estate 
Planning Corporation, early planning 
could have retained company control 
for the Flinn family and reduced tax 
attrition on both estates. “Too many 
people wait until they need advice; but 
by then the damage is irreparable.” 

Hartz cites these points as essential 
in formulating a plan for adequate pro- 
tection of any estate: 

1. Determine first exactly what you 
want your estate to do. A surprising 
number of people—some of them worth 
millions—have no clear idea of what 
they want to accomplish with their 
estates. 

2. Get an exact picture of what you 
have and its worth. In an astonishing 
number of cases, important forgotten 
assets come to light only after death. 
Often unclear titles and failure to pro- 
vide fluid cash to pay taxes on such 
properties bring anguish and expense 
to the heirs. 

8. Find out exactly what liabilities 
you face. Tax liabilities are inevitable; 
- but there are other elements, such as 
changing property values and unantici- 
pated indebtedness which may impose 
an unforeseen drain on bequeathed as- 
sets unless expressly provided for. 

4. Get expert advice. Specialized 
knowledge is indispensable to properly 
equipping your estate to do the job you 
want done. Lawyers, insurance agents, 
trust company officials, accountants and 


independent estate planning specialists . 


all can help. 

Proper use of the relief provision of 
the current revenue act, the marital de- 
duction, gifts of non-voting stock to 
charitable organizations, stock purchase 
agreements and mergers with compa- 
nies listed on public exchanges may 
help retain control of family enterprises 
or at least reduce tax losses. Taking ad- 
vantage of these devices, however, is 
dependent on making maximum use of 
expert advice, and doing it in time. 


ELSIE’S C-NOTE 


“WHO WERE you talking to at the front 
door?” Elmer roared. “It was a man, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Why Elmer, I sometimes think 
youre jealous,” Elsie said. “It was just 
one of my friends from Borden’s. He 
brought me a copy of Borden’s annual 
report for 1950.” 


Last month, a sampling of other Bor- 
den employees found the “friend from 
Borden’s” had come to their doors too, 
deposited something that almost looked 
like the customary annual report. This 
time, though, it was a second version 
of it done up in storybook guise. 

Like many a U.S. corporation, Bor- 
den’s has tried all the usual make-it- 
simple devices to get its income story 
across to stockholders and employees, 
only to despair of the feeble success of 
pie charts and highlight pages in their 
annual ammo. Then it occurred to PR 
man Russell Moch to let Elsie (Bor- 
den’s incredible bovine) hammer the 
financial facts of Borden life into Elmer 
(her even more incredibly dense- 
noggined husband). 

For giving Elsie’s C-Note a fighting 
chance of succeeding in that Herculean 
task, Moch had an inspiration, tipped- 
in stage money—probably thereby pay- 
ing for the booklet’s entire cost in terms 


BORDEN’S BOVINES: 
little enough cream 


of the bogus money’s advertising value 
as a small-fry plaything. 

As Elsie starts using her C-Note to 
pay off the farmer, the tax collector, the 
utilities man, the employees, more hon- 
est-to-fiction green stuff spots the pages 
to represent the divvies. Finally down 
to her last two Borden bucks, Elsie 
winds up paying the man who owns it 
all, i.e., the stockholder, 

Borden’s, which has so far distrib- 
uted Elsie’s tale to 4,000 Midwest em- 
ployees, hopes they will catch the 
moral: last in line to get theirs, stock- 
holders siphon little enough cream off 
the quart. 


ANTI-FREEZE HYBRID 


NEWEST ADDITION to the growing list 
of hybrid producers is American Petro- 
chemical Corp., which will produce 
essential chemicals from petroleum hy- 
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drocarbons. Parents and 50-50 owners 
of the firm are $935 million Cities Ser. 
vice Co., and $366 million Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. They are also 
neighbors. Cities Service, a big factor 
in the Southwest’s booming petrochem. 
ical industry, operates a 160,000-barrel 
refinery at Lake Charles, La., which is 
expected to be a source of supply of 
light hydrocarbons for American’s pro- 
jected new plant in that area. Fire. 
stone runs a government-owned syp- 
thetic rubber plant adjacent to the re- 
finery. 

Production of the new plant ulti- 
mately is expected to include plastics, 
synthetic rubber, additives for lubricat- 
ing oil, cracking catalysts, anti-freeze, 
etc. Growing Armed Forces needs 
was a big factor in formation of the 
new company. The Government's pri- 
mary emphasis recently has been upon 
raw materials, with the result that the 
chemical industry now holds almost 
10% of the current $5 billion certificate- 
of-necessity grants for new facility con- 
struction. (In War II its share was 
about 6%.) 

Both companies are pioneers in their 
respective fields. Cities Service, in its 
plant at Tallant, Okla., did much of 
the early work in the development of 
the petrochemical industry, while Fire- 
stone produced the first synthetic rub- 
ber for the Government during its War 
II program. Another thing they have 
in common: Firestone through its large 
chain of stores, and Cities Service 
through its numerous filling stations, 
market millions of gallons of anti-freeze 
each year, 


GROWING PAINS 


It’s NOT ALL tea and cake for the rap- 
idly expanding chemical and drug it- 
dustries. Growth is also accompanied 
by acute financial pains. This industry 
problem is spotlighted by Brooklyn's 
102-year-old chemical and pharma- 
ceutical house of Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
Like other firms, it finds costs of doing 
business are soaring: construction costs 
up 200% in 10 years, labor costs up 
150%. And the rate of obsolescence, @ 
typical chemical industry hazard, is be- 
ing made doubly tough by the- yearly 
spate of new products. 

In the past, Pfizer expansion was 
comfortably taken care of largely from 
retained earnings. Last year 48-yea- 
old headman John E. McKeen pumped 
$5.3 million into new manufacturing 
facilities; kept $5.6 million of $9.9 mil- 
lion of net profits to augment working 
capital, provide funds for expansion. 

This year he'll spend another $10 
million or so on new plant construction 
at Groton, Conn., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
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Terre Haute, Ind., mainly for antibiotic 
facilities. But the burden is proving too 
much for the capital structure. Sales hit 
$60.8 million in 1950, jumping from 
$47.5 million the previous year. 

As a result, Pfizer went into the se- 
curities market on June 27, successfully 
sold 150,000 shares of 4% cumulative 
convertible second preferred stock, also 
split its common 8-1 on June 21, and 
issued rights to subscribe at $33 a share 
for one new share for each 10 of split 
stock. 

Pfizer really started to grow in 1943- 
1946, when McKeen, then executive 
vice-president, made Pfizer the nation’s 
biggest penicillin producer. He fol- 
lowed the same pattern with strepto- 
mycin, turning it from a low volume, 
high profit item, into a low profit, mass 
production product. With increasing 
emphasis upon research (like Du Pont’s 
Greenewalt and Monsanto’s Thomas, 
he’s a research chemist) he’s added 
steadily to Pfizer’s century-old product 
standbys like mercurials, bismuth salts, 
and iodides. In recent years a series of 
vitamins, organic acids, animal feed 
supplements and the wonder drug, ter- 
ramycin, thickened the catalog. 

New capital should help maintain 
Pfizer's lead position in fermentation 
chemicals held since it first produced 
citric acid by this method. But Mc- 
Keen’s not taking any chances. “We 
live” says he, “in the shadow of obso- 
lescence.” 


THE LAZARI 


ONE OF FEW early merchant families 
still retaining control of retail establish- 
ments bearing their name, the Lazarus 
clan (F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Colum- 
bus) have plenty of cause for celebra- 
tion. The shrewdness that immigrant 
Simon Lazarus brought to Columbus 
a century ago, and invested (with 
$3,000) in a tiny, 20-foot-front tailoring 
shop, has paid off handsomely. Now in 
the third generation of family manage- 
ment, Lazarus is the store in Columbus 
(its nearest competitor does less than 
one-eighth of its $52 million volume), 
and second largest in the state. (Larger: 
Cleveland’s May Co.) 

The Lazari (as Columbus’ citizenry 
calls them) have also spread their in- 
fluence afield, established family control 
over the eight-store Federated Depart- 
ment Stores chain, third largest such 
combine in the U.S.* Boss of the $157.1 
a" Allied (83 stores, $407 million 
ms and May (22 units, $392 million 
s). The other members of Federated: 
“ag s, New York; Filene’s, Bos- 
“rad e Boston Store, Milwaukee; Abra- 
Oklahe Strauss, Brooklyn; Halliburton’s, 
Fol oma City; Shillito’s, Cincinnati; 

€ys, Houston. Total Federated volume 

year: $368.7 million. 
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PFIZER’S McKEEN AND MME, PANDIT: 


million, publicly-owned Federated em- 
pire is balding, bow-tied Fred Lazarus, 
Jr. Like son Ralph, who will join him 
in exile as executive VP of Federated 
later this year, he still lives and breathes 
Columbus and “The Store.” So also does 
younger brother Jeffrey, who presides 
over affiliated Shillito’s in Cincinnati. 
But “luckiest” of the clan, all members 
agree, is 61-year-old Robert. As presi- 
dent of the original Columbus em- 
porium, he is Lazarus’ Lazarus. 

Two years ago, mild, bespectacled 
Robert Lazarus began laying plans for 
a “really terrific” birthday blowout to 
celebrate the store’s 100 years’ history. 
Studying the usual retailing anniversary 
antics, he scorned the “usual fireworks 
on the roof, style shows under water, 
pageants at the state fair,” decided in- 
stead to succeed where most jubileers 
fail: “involving the customer.” Lazarus’ 











in the shadow of obsolescence 


“Year of Extra Effort” began in Feb- 
ruary with window displays portraying 
100 years of local history. So many 
came to take a gander (and perhaps to 
get clear Lazarus’ Jubilee jargon: it 
grandly called them “dioramas”) that 
policemen had to head off a riot. In a 
second round of fanfare, the store 
donated them to Ohio State University’s 
museum. 

Lazarus, still “involving the custom- 
er,” invited endless squads of local citi- 
zens to “come in and cut our cake” (the 
Lazari have been working that angle 
yearly since its 75th anniversary). The 
cake-cutters ranged from 80-year-olds 
to campfire girls and scouts. Lazarus’ 
3,500 “associates” also had their well- 
publicized turn to take a taste: each 
was invited to lunch with “Mr. Robert,” 
“Mr. Ralph” and “Mr. Charles” on their 
store birthdays. “Never forget,” said 





“INVOLVING THE CUSTOMERS” : Bob Lazarus (right) and octogenarians 
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HUVBIHMMALNBGHMHHHTBOH DMN 
FEDERATED’S MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined department store common stocks 
of Allied, Macy's, Marshall Field, J. C. 
Penney, May, and Gimbel’s. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of Federated 
Stores common. 


one executive, “that every associate has 
a family—and they're all customers.” 

Undoubtedly most Columbus shop- 
pers would gladly have seen such in- 
stitutional high-jinks exchanged for a 
Macy-Gimbel free-style price war. But 
price was one possible angle Robert 
Lazarus didn’t stress. With 60% of the 
department store business (and 11% of 
the retail trade) in the Columbus buy- 
ing area already locked in the store’s 
tills, “Mr. Robert” saw no reason to 
wield the price cutter’s knife. As their 
substitute for price leaders, copywrit- 
ers puffed such occasional “extra val- 
ues” (same price, more features) as ex- 
clusive Centennial model Schwinn bi- 
cycles, Kelvinators with inset medals, 
dollar boxes of candy and stationery. 
Mr. Robert was enraptured by the suc- 
cess of “Twixteen” sizes for girls, which 
hypoed High School Shop sales 35% 
above normally). All this corn drew 
65,000 a day into the store’s 32-acre 
floor space during the first week. 

How much of that influx registered 
at the pay-off point was disputable. Mr. 
Robert proudly announced sales had 
breezed 20% ahead of last year. Yet how 
much was outright Centennial gain, 
how much inflated cash, a Forbes re- 
porter, on hand to separate the fuss 
from the feathers, couldn’t quite pry 
clear. Best guess: a solid 8% gain. (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures show retail 
sales 12% up in the areas.) 

Last week, though, the Lazari 
seemed very pleased with the uproar 
they had stirred up in Columbus. “All 
this has generated one hell of a lot of 
excitement,” said one of the clan’s jun- 
iors. “Oh, we've just gotten started cele- 
brating,” said Mr. Robert. “Next Fall 
we'll really slay them.” 


TALE OF TWO 


COMPANIES 


*As THE $600 million Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. bows out of Iran in a welter of mis- 
understanding and mutual distrust, the 


$500 million Arabian American Oil Co. 
provides a different, more pleasant pic- 
ture. In a comparable operation only 
850 miles to the South, across the 
Persian Gulf, its affairs are being 
conducted in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and goodwill. 

The startling difference is high- 
lighted in a recent Aramco report to 
the Saudi Arab government. A striking, 
profusely illustrated and documented 
118-page report, it tells its story in both 
English and Arabic, reveals the impact 
of American know-how, not only in the 
technical field, but in the even more 
complex—and just as vital—area of so- 
cial relations. 

While much has been made of 
Aramco’s recent 50-50 profit-splitting 
deal with the Saudi Arab government, 
the record of Anglo-Iranian is just 
about as good, despite reports to the 
contrary. The British concern paid 
about $72 million in 1949, $92 million 
in 1950, to the Iranian government. Un- 
der a supplemental agreement the latter 
would have gotten a total of $117 mil- 
lion this year. Oil revenues to Saudi 
Arabi aren't made public, but unofficial 
estimates doubt that payments by 
Aramco would be any higher. And as 
for local community benefits, a big fac- 
tor with Aramco, Anglo-Iranian has an 
equally good record in regard to pro- 
vision of schools, hospitals, and other 
welfare activities. 

But the British labored under two 
handicaps. Their concept of public re- 
lations was too limited, lacked the 
“grass roots’ approach of Aramco. 
While the top-level Iranian was rea- 
sonable well informed of the benefits 
accruing from Anglo-Iranian’s opera- 
tions, the rank-and-filer didn’t have the 


IRAN’S MAKKI: on top in Abadan 
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ARAMCO’S MOORE: on top in Arabia 


slightest comprehension, fell easy prey 
to the twisted arguments of the rabble 
rousers. (First public release of AIOC 
payments to Iran was made last month 
by the British Information Service, 
more out of desperation than sociologi- 
cal solicitude. ) 

Another reason for failure: AIOC’s 
officialdom was still captive, to a great 
extent, to the traditions of a dead im- 
perial past. Their approach to the gov- 
ernment was stiff, “legalistic.” 

To sum it up, the British never for- 
got that they were “bestowing” bene- 
fits through their operations. The 
American approach is_ typified by 
Aramco president Moore’s language in 
his latest annual report: “It has been 
the Company’s privilege to assist in 
stimulating Arab industrial develop- 
ment.” 


MORE MONEY 
FOR LESS BRASS 


Propuction is down nearly 60% in 
green Connecticut Valley’s copper and 
brass industries, but Bridgeport Bras 
is booming and blooming. Sales uppage 
since last summer is 31%, may hit 35% 
before the year is out. 

Occasional layoffs and partial shut 
downs at Bridgeport have been due 0 
material shortages and government re 
strictions, not to lack of customers. 
Enthuses tall, suave Sales VP Austin 
R. Zender: “No limit to what we could 
sell if we had the materials.” To com 
bat the copper and scrap famines, 
Bridgeport raised its prices after Korea, 
bringing in more money for less brass 
Mystery of 1951: how has Bridgepot 
boosted tonnage production? (Thoug! 
cautious B.B. execs are telling no to” 
nage tales, they admit to bigger outp! 
than last year, pretend not to know 
how much. ) 

Medium-sized (Assets: $43.7 million; 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS MARKET HIS. 


TORY: Shaded area shows price range 


of combined common stocks of Scovill 


Mfg., Revere Copper and Brass, Ana- 
conda Copper. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of Bridgeport Brass common. 


profits for 50: $3.9 million) B.B. has 
more reasons for glowing these days: 
(1) long-awaited scrap price ceilings 
on copper (21%¢) and brass (19%¢); 
(2) Controlled Materials Plan which 
hands out specific allotments to makers 
of copper and brass items for military 
and defense-supporting production. 
(What’s left over will float on “free” 
market, but much isn’t expected for 
cigaret trays, gift bric-a-brac.) Sighing 
contentedly over CMP, Zender says: 
“Our customers can’t accuse us of fa- 
voritism anymore. Shipments are out of 
our hands.” 

When O.P.S. slammed the lid on 
scrap prices last month, hundreds of 
dealers groaned, dozens of metal fabri- 
cators cheered. Dealers had been de- 
manding, getting 30¢ to 35¢ a pound 
for copper scrap while refined copper 
was pegged at 24% cents. Because of 
the gouging, many companies were 
forced to either cut down on produc- 
tion or hoist brass prices into the ex- 
ploitation class with copper scrap. The 
same goes for yellow brass scrap which 
had been selling at 7¢ above present 
ceiling (22% cents). 

Zender, who looks and talks like a 
career diplomat, is especially happy 
over a big boon CMP will bring: the 
end of metal hoarding. Mentioning no 
names, he softly and carefully suggests: 
There is the possibility that certain in- 
dustries, autos in particular, have built 
up brass and copper inventories. When 
CMP finds out about this sub rosa 
stockpiling, hands will be spanked and 
allotments curtailed. 

Bridgeport Brass’s President Herman 
Steinkraus and assistants are also grin- 
ning about another recent windfall: re- 
moval of 2¢ tariff on copper imports, 
which steps up the tonnage flow. This 
saving, to be sure, is cancelled. out by 
the extra three cents that the U.S. has 


agreed to pay Chile for the red metal 


(27h¢ v. U.S. ceiling of 24%¢). Ameri- 
can industry, not the government, is 
footing the bill for the added three- 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Tasoos die hard and there are no 
more clinging preservers of the no- 
tion that day to day union-manage- 
ment.relations is not for the tender 
(?) eyes and ears of the American 
family than the Hollywood movie 
makers. Indeed, the only reference 
to the word “union” that this re- 
porter ever saw or heard on a screen 
was a picture which featured Mickey 
Rooney cast in the role of a “West- 
ern Union” messenger boy. ~~ 

But progress in any 
business (and movie mak- 
ing is no exception) comes 
when. some maverick, who, 
against the advice of all 
his crepe-hanging col- 
leagues, decides to break 
with tradition and try 
something new. That kind 
of galvanic outlander is 
Louis de Rochemont, producer of a 
new movie (to be released about 
the middle of August) called “The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls.” 

This movie is no “short,” no docu- 
mentary in the technical sense, no 
dreamy travelogue into some “never- 
never” land. It’s a full-length fea- 
ture, bread and butter stuff about a 
company that’s going broke and tells 
the local union that management 
must install labor-saving machinery 
in order to cut costs and meet com- 
petitive prices. 

How this picture came to be made 
is a story in itself. About four years 
ago, the Cambridge Educational 
Film Foundation made a grant to 
the Harvard Business School. The 
purpose: to ferret out case histories 
on union-management cooperation. 
Chief architect of the project was 
Harvard’s Sterling Livingston. The 
good professor dug far and deep and 
garnered some significant examples 
of how labor and management put 
hands and heads together to pull 
themselves out of an economic 
pit. Professor Livingston wanted to 
dramatize his findings in a short 
movie and came to de Rochemont 
(who does a raft of commercial films 
in addition to his Hollywood stints) 
to ask how much such a venture 
would cost. 

At the time the producer had a 
contract with Columbia pictures— 


Hollywood sheds a “taboo” 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


one of the Big Five in Hollywood. 
He broached the idea to the moguls 
in movie land. To say that the re- 
ception was cool is to put it in the 
most genteel and mildest of terms. 
De Rochemont went to the banks, 
got $500,000 on the basis of his 
record as a shoestring producer. ~ 

Using Professor Livingston’s true 
case histories as the basic mold, de 
Rochemont and a team of script 
writers worked out a “story 
line” and shooting scenes. 
The locale: Eaton Falls, a 
300-year-old town nestled 
in the lush verdure of 
New Hampshire. With 
such a limited: budget to 
work with, de Rochemont 
quickly shed the idea of 
building sets. He toured 
the surrounding areas and 
found five factories which could be 
used for “interior” shots. 

The story starts when employer 
calls in the union chiefs to break 
the news that only a series of 
technological improvements (which 
would result in a temporary layoff 
of half the force) could save the 
company from closing down. The 
labor leaders balk at management’s 
solution. When the employer dies in 
a plane crash, his widow decides to 
make the union leader the President 
of the company. The new chief talks 
glibly about a labor-management 
committee and suggestion systems to 
help keep the plant rolling, but he 
realizes quickly that far more drastic 
remedies—new designs, better sell- 
ing, cut labor costs—are the real anti- 
dotes to a complete shutdown. 

De Rochemont doesn’t pull too 
many punches. He dramatically por- 
trays the hotheads on both sides— 
management and labor. 

To be sure, the W. at E. F. has 
its share of Hollywood cliches—and 
unlikely situations. But this is no 
time to be high man on the critical 
totem pole. : 

The picture is a “first” of major 
dimensions. It is hoped that it makes 
a million because by racking up a 
sizable profit, other Hollywod pro- 
ducers—the most unabashed imita- 
tors in the world—might shed their 
taboo of the subject. 












pence. But Bridgeport doesn’t mind 
the price hike as long as it brings more 
copper into the mill (Brass contains a 
minimum of 65% copper, about 25% of 
which comes from overseas). 

With no price peg on their product, 
the brassmen can afford to tay out a 
little more for ingredients. B.B. is cur- 
rently selling a pound of yellow brass 
sheet for 38.28¢, slightly above national 
brass average of 37.28¢. With the 
added thruppence per pound of Chilean 
copper, these figures are bound to rise. 

At present, defense orders total about 
30% of Bridgeport’s production, might 
possibly soar to 75% by year’s end. With 
the army aud defense orders grabbing 
more, B.B.’s prospects are rosy for re- 
mainder of armament program. Though 
there is a lot of griping about shortages, 
1951 should be the best year of Bridge- 
port’s life. Net sales will probably hit 
the $100 million mark (1950: $91.8) 
if the first quarter’s $25.2 is any sign of 
things to come. 


as ECONOMY 


Sort spots in the economy continue to 
spread outward across the country as 
the summer months set in. Most imme- 
diately affected is the agricultural West, 
particularly cotton, grain and livestock 
areas stretching from the Rio Grande to 
Canada. Also mildly down-trending: 
isolated industrial areas east of the Mis- 
sissippi, most notably centers of auto- 
motive and household appliance ac- 
tivity. But excepting the Pacific Coast 
region, business is still very much 
ahead of last year, particularly in the 
Middle-Atlantic bellwether area, 15% in 
the fore. 

Overall, Forses National Index 
shows a 4% down-drifting from May 
levels, but no change from last month’s 
10% margin of gain over scare-splurge 
months last year. Sustained advances, 
however, show up in only two trading 
areas this month: Albany-Troy, N. Y., 
and Charleston, $. C. Declines appear 
in 36, 20 of them carried over from last 
month. 

Behind these symptoms lies a hard 
fact: inflationary pressure has-eased off. 
In all the fuss and fanfare, few realized 
how slowly actual defense conversion 
would move. Official government opin- 
ion now is that the main mobilization 
impact will hit hard, but not for some 
time yet. 

Meanwhile, area movements show no 
clear pattern. Declines over the month 
are heaviest in agricultural marketing 
areas, but Seattle leads with a 18% loss. 

. Other back-sliders: Baltimore, Boise, 
Spokane, Butte, Duluth-Superior, and 
Los Angeles-down 10 to 12%—and 
Savannah, Wichita, and Dallas—9% be- 
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STONY 


p CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


—~ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDI 
PRECEDING PERIODS. ieee’ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of June. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 


Designed by PICK-S, N.Y. 








hind last month. Only two cities—Boise 
and Bismarck—are actually behind last 
year: 5%. Primary problem: Good crop 
outlooks, recent commodity declines 
and uncertainty as to the future of con- 
trols combine to repress conversion of 
crops into cash, cash into <onsumer 
purchases. 

Metal cutbacks are the bogey in in- 
dustrial areas, with too little influx new 
defense business to plug the gap. Pro- 
duction continues. at very high levels 
in heavy industrial products, however— 
a good clue to future commercial pros- 
pects. Steel ingot production remains 
at 103% of rated capacity, with ore car- 
loadings very much greater than a year 
ago. Forest product shipments remain 


at peak levels, and a significant uptum 
in coal movement seems to have begun. 
In soft lines, price reductions, most 
notably in New York’s price war last 
month, are starting to bring out busi- 
ness at retail and wholesale levels. How- 
ever eventual liquidation of current in- 
ventories will probably gradually take 
the current sag out of prices. Also sig- 
nificant of a changeover of demand 
from durables to soft-goods: a mild but 
definite pickup in the textile business. 
Outlook is for little extreme move 
ment, but some further declines over 
the summer. Driftings downward prob 
ably will be shared generally: a healthy 
slowdown while fences are repai 
imbalances of inventories righted. 





Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


CSRS gc ce ks bse ans 
Albany, N. 

Wilmington, Del. .......... 
Sere Os. ss kecne anus 

New York, N. Y 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Akron, O. 

Duluth-Superior, Minn. (4).. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (2)......... 
Denver, Colo. (6) 

(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column) 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


May June July 


New England .. 17% 14% 
Middle Atlantic . 13 
Midwest 17 

South 12 

South Central... 12 

North Central... 

Mountain 

Pacific 
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NEW IDEAS 





Slip of the Tongue? 


If you wish you hadn’t made that 
last remark, there is now a way to 
strike it out forever. The “Correct-o- 
Matic,” newest and fanciest feature of 
this dictating machine, knocks out em- 
barrassing faux pas, puts in sweet after- 


thoughts. Operation: simply talk over 
undesired words and old recording van- 
ishes as new idea is taken down. Weigh- 
ing 10 lbs., the combination dictating- 
transcribing machine works on elec- 
tronic-magnetic principle. Discs can be 
folded, wrinkled, mailed. Life-time 
span of disc is long—re-usable a thous- 
and times—providing over half a million 
words. (Magnetic Recording Industries, 
30 Broad St., New York, N. Y.) 


Light Slab 


Latest illumination from the well- 
lighted electronics labs consists of thin 
flat sheets of ‘glowing’ glass. Treated 
with light-producing phosphor-dialec- 


tric film and vaporized aluminum, the 
shiny sheets eliminate bulbs and tubes 
“introduce the long-awaited area light 
source, 
_ The glistening gimmick will package 
into walls and ceilings; will light dials 
and brighten indicator devices; may 
even ‘light’ for normal uses: Available 
only in green. Panelite will soon spread 
€ sporty spectrum. Operates on stand- 
ard AC current. (Sylvania Electric 


Products, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.) 
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Jazzy Jogger 


For those who get no joy out of 
jogging paper by hand, Magic-Jog is 
an inspirational invention. Plug it in 
and let it jiggle the blazes out of your 
sheets just off the presses and dupli- 
cating machines. The vibrator shakes 
on 110-115 volt AC, lines up papers 
for binding, packing, loose-leaf books, 
records, stapling, folding. The sheet 
steel table is 10 by 12 inches, rust- 
resistant and comes complete with con- 
trol knob that adjusts points for load 
weight, combing button that frees stuck 
sheets, and automatic shutoff when load 
is removed. (Magic Circle Mfg. Corp., 
Tulsa 8, Okla.) 


Classy Clamp 


This self-centering, hydraulic rotat- 
ing clamp can_ pick up bales, bins, 
drums in any off-balance position and 
manage them quite nicely. Variable 
clamping pressure enables clamp to run 
the gamut from fragile to heavy con- 
tainers. The adjusting arms have in- 
side opening range of 17” to 66”. 
Clamp will cart around loads up to 
6,000 Ibs., can be installed on gasoline 
or electric trucks. (Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadel- 
phia 15, -Pa.) 


Slick Mitt 


“Rough-Palm,” a new plastic-coated 
glove is supposed to outlive normal 
plastic, leather, and neoprene gloves in 
the handling of sharp-edged materials. 
Another promise: “Rough-Palm” won't 
irritate the skin because it is a vinyl 
plastisal dispersion. (Milburn Co., De- 
troit 7, Mich.) 


On the highways, too, 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


cuts operating costs 


Seasoned operating men, in the field of 
automotive revenue-transportation, know 
the Clark Transmission—know it for its 
simplicity of design, its sturdy 
compactness, its perfect balance and 
ample strength, its smooth performance 
.and extraordinary long life 

Resourceful engineering 

as exemplified 

by Clark 

‘Transmission 

is a chief 

reason why 

many builders 

of automotive, 

agricultural 

and industrial 

machinery like 

to Work with 

Clark. You, too, 

would find it ‘‘good business.” 

Write us. Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS 
for Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — 
FORK-LIFT TRUCKS — POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
end INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for 
Materials Handling. RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS for 
Suburban, Street and Elevated Railway Cars. 








Fit Your Abilities 

ToThe Opportunities 

7 You have unused talents 

and mental powers. Learn to 

develop those faculties of mind 

which today’s world of dusiness 

| demands. Start life anew—with- 

out changing your affairs. Write 

the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 

Book telling how you may receive age-old 


teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe Z.V.C. 








Jhe ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 








Why INVESTORS 
should read this 


BOOKLET 


This booklet indicates the great 
growth of Mutual Funds in the last 10 
years ... shows the steadily increasing popularity of 
these investment media. 


MOERSTANOING 


It describes many attractive features available in 
this form of investment, including professional man- 
agement and broad diversification. 


If you would like to know more about the definite 
advantages which mutual fund shareholders enjoy, 
send for the free booklet, “Understanding Mutual 
Funds.” 

Write for Booklet FB-18C 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 
Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchanges 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE PORTLAND & BANGOR, ME, 


Since 1888— Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 











“High Percentage Gains from 


40 LOW-PRICED COMMON STOCKS” 


If you own low-priced shares, or if you are planning to invest in them— 
then you need this study: HIGH PERCENTAGE GAINS FROM 40 
LOW-PRICED COMMON STOCKS. A broad survey of low-priced 
shares designed to aid the investor in formulating and following a success- 
ful program. This study gives you the fundamentals of investing in low- 
priced stocks. Easy to read. Enables you to recognize the important 
elements in a stock. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Investors interested in capital gain could well add to their security list a 
group of Low-Priced shares selected from those recommended in this study, 
which should show greater percentage advance in a rising market. 


P= — — ~ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAYS =" = =| 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Clip a $1 to this ad, sign your name and address and we will send you a 
copy of this study, “High Geocentame Gains from 40 Low-Priced Common 
Stocks.” In addition, we will send you THE OUTLOOK for the next 3 
weeks. (Offer open to new readers only.) 


Name 





Address 
City. Zone___ 
State Date _A772-172 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


991. MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES 
TO STOCKHOLDERS. A management man 
looks at what corporate industry is doing 
and should do to shoulder its basic respon- 
sibilities to stockholders, comes up with 
suggestions for improving stockholder re. 
lations. (20 pages). 


992. Point Four REEXAMINED. Theory 
of the. program versus actual practise, A 
banker’s look at the realities of business 
investment abroad with a frank account 
of the dangers. Net conclusion, after bal- 
ancing in the foreign trade outlook: that 
well administered, Point 4 could offer a 
tremendous challenge and opportunity to 
U.S. business. (15 pages). 


993. WEATHER ENGINEERING FoR INDUs- 
TRY. Only in the last few years has scien- 
tific weathercasting grown up. Though 
there is still little that can be done about 
the weather, to such diverse industries as 
utilities, chemicals, construction, amuse- 
ments and agriculture, accurate foreknow!- 
edge is essential. This booklet details some 
present methods of scientific prediction, 
sketches new horizons in weather engineer- 
ing. (16 pages). 


994. THe AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE 
Anti-Trust Laws. A prominent Califomia 
attorney tees off against the erosion of 
liberty under the guise of anti-monopoly 
suits by the Federal government. Case his- 
tory rundowns sketch crucial decisions past 
and pending. (8 pages). 


995. America’s REAL SECRET WEAPON. 
Warring for men’s minds requires facts, 
says the author. Fortunately they are over- 
whelmingly on our side; unfortunately free 
enterprise beneficiaries don’t bring them 
out. Especially valuable in this attempt t0 
remedy the deficiency, a comparative table 
of the working time required to buy the 
material necessities of life in the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. (12 pages). 


996. SareTy Pays THE SMALLER BUsl- 
ness. Accident prevention pays off in cas 
as well as human values, as the indu 
giants have learned. Slower to value an 
adopt safety measures is U.S. small busi- 
ness—the “great safety front today.” De 
scribed here are the principles, methods 
and resources that can help do the job. 
(22 pages). 


997. FINANCING THE DEFENSE PROGRAM. 
Finding fault with how we tax ourselves, 
though .not with how much, the author 
urges that kinds of taxing commonly pr- 
posed “disregard our real requirements. 
Recommends increases in the stand 
taxing rates rather than extra superlr 
posed levies. (16 pages). 
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STALIN and his iniquitous cohorts must be gleefully 
chuckling over the unprecedented burdens their 
diabolical scheming is inflicting upon the United 
States, upon American taxpayers. 

Our 100 largest industrial (non-financial) enter- 
prises last year were mulcted to the tune of $65 in 
taxes for each $100 paid in wages and salaries. 

Taxes were 3.9 times the total amount paid in 
dividends. 

Their tax levy equalled $13.41 per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

Our arch-enemies must also be gloating over the 
extremely drastic depreciation in the purchasing 
value of the dollar. The dollar of pre-World War 
I today is worth less than 40 cents in purchasing 
value. 

Our Federal debt in 1914 was only slightly in 
excess of $1,000,000,000; today it is over $254,- 
500,000,000. 

Moreover, the Kremlin must be rejoicing over 
the rapid multiplication of tax-eaters here. Govern- 
ment payrolls have ballooned beyond all previous 
records. For the last recorded month, April, the 
total was $1,645,000,000, covering the shocking 
aggregate of 6,677,000 feeders from government 
troughs—Federal, State, local. In May, the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government alone an- 
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Disposition of Income, in Cents per Dollar, 
of the 100 Largest Nonfinancial 
Corporations in 1950 


Courtesy of Monthly Bank Letter of 
The National City Bank of New York 
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nexed an additional 46,945 employees. 

Neither the White House nor Congress is exert- 
ing adequate efforts to effect economy reforms, 
such as were outlined by the Hoover Commission. 
Instead, our politicians are gaily fastening heavier 
loads on the shoulders of taxpayers, individual and 
corporate. 

The National City Bank of New York in its 
latest excellent Monthly Bulletin cites these star- 
tling facts: 

“In 1914 a man earning $80,000 to $90,000 
kept, after Federal income taxes, 96 cents of his 
top bracket dollar. In 1948 he could keep only 26 
cents, and under the bill now before Congress, he 
may keep only 5.5 cents.” 

How severely are corporations being crushed by 
the tax steamroller? 

Our 100 largest corporations were sentenced to 
pay, on last year’s operations, over $12,000,000,000, 
approximately 16 cents of every dollar of sales. 
Individual instances quoted by the City Bank: 

“General Motors paid $1,536,000,000, Standard 
Oil (N.J.) $571,000,000, Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 
$464,000,000, American Tobacco $453,000,000, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco $398,000,000, Schenley 
Industries $333,000,000, General Electric $299,- 
000,000, U. S. Steel $297,000,000, Liggett & Myers 
$282,000,000, and Texas Company $275,000,000. 
Some of these big companies handle more tax 
money than most of the State treasurers.” 










The Outlook 


Despite everything, over-all conditions in the 
United States are currently reasonably satisfactory. 

While automotive and some other corporations 
have been forced to curtail production because of 
materials scarcities, employment is approaching 
62,000,000. June brought an increase of 600,000 
over May. 

Some further dislocation must be expected in 
certain fields, until defense production gets more 
fully under way. 

But nothing serious need be anticipated. 

Korean peace feelers were interpreted by the 
stockmarket as disturbing. From the broadest 
viewpoint, however, cessation of bloodshed in 
Korea would be most gratifying. —B. C. ForseEs. 












Write for complete, impartial 
information about .any pub- 
licly offered Mutual Funds. 

Some Mutual Funds (with- 
in the limits of normal market 
risk) offer higher income than 
others—some stress stability 
of principal—others empha- 
size long-term appreciation. 
The “‘best’”” Mutual Fund is 
the one that most closely fits 
your needs. Careful selection 
is important. 

Our service covers all types 
of Investment Company 
shares to meet the special 
needs of both institutional 
and privateinvestors. Address 
the Manager, Mutual Funds 
Department. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York Stock and Curb Exchanges 


Uptown Office 10 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 
MUrray Hill 2-7190 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 
The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Prospectus from Investment 
Deolers or 2500 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 
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THE MUTUALS— 
A PROGRESS REPORT 





CoMFoRTABLY enthroned as Prince 
Charming of the financial world, the 
mutual funds industry continues to win 
the heart and surplus cash of the Amer- 
ican investor. This year’s first quarter 
saw him buy $177 million worth of 
mutual shares from the nation’s 100 
open-end funds. Net, after redemptions, 
was $73 million, which helped boost 
total assets as of March 31, 1951, to a 
new record peak of $246 billion. With 
almost 1 million shareholders, the in- 
dustry also showed signs of entering 
upon a new era. 

For two events in the last 12 months 
have brought the funds a new measure 
of stability and responsibility. Sharp 
criticism of mutuals in the past used to 
stem from two sources: the type of 
sales promotion employed by many dis- 
tributors; and a cankerous doubt as to 
whether or not they could withstand 
stock market declines. 

The first complaint has been cleaned 
up by the Statement of Policy issued by 
the SEC (see Forses, Oct. 1, °50). 
Compiled with the assistance of the 
National Association of Security Deal- 
ers, Inc., this purgative code has cleaned 
up the rough-and-ready aspects of many 
a sales program. It has placed mutual 
fund supplementary literature upon a 
sound basis, and has made practice con- 
sistent with theory. Only criticism now 
comes from some nostalgic dealers who 
think that its interpretation is too rigid, 
that it is being enforced “without 
imagination.” 

Long overdue, this policy statement 
has had other beneficial effects. it is 
placing increasing emphasis upon the 
quality of management and its research. 
Management is replacing sales as a de- 
termining factor in a fund’s growth. A 
good “line” of sales chatter is no longer 
sufficient stock-in-trade. For investors as 
well as dealers have become more 
sophisticated, are not impressed as for- 
merly with rosy sales spiels. Another 
development which accents manage- 
ment and research is the fact that with 
100 funds in the field, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for anyone to try 
to break into the business with a new, 
untried fund. 

The funds are winning new accep- 
tance in financial circles as a market- 
able product. The number of dealers 
has doubled in the last five years. Re- 
sistance of old-line stock exchange 
firms to handling mutual] shares is also 
dwindling, with very few important 
holdouts. Some still emphasize funds 
primarily for their out-of-town custom- 
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ers, particularly among New York firms, 
but the bitter opposition to funds 
themselves is not as evident. 

Another sign that the funds are ap. 
proaching a mature statute is the slack. 
ening in regional antagonism. Competi- 
tion remains keen, but industry mem- 
bers are slowly developing a sense of 
intra-industry respect for each other, 
While industry-wide public relations is 
nil, a growing number of mutual men 
are beginning to realize the need for 
some sort of program. 

The growth of mutuals in the last 
decade, which saw assets sprout from 
$401 million to $2.6 billion, has been 
so hectic that the proper training of 
salesmen has been a hit and miss 
proposition. A start in remedying the 
situation has been made with publica- 
tion of a sales manual by a group of 
recognized experts in merchandising of 
securities. It breaks new ground in sales 
training with a clear exposition of do’s 
and don'ts. 

Another sales development is the 
widening of the geographical distribu- 
tion of shares, particularly on the West 
Coast. Their reception there has opened 
the eyes of many a veteran dealer. One 
of them reports that the average 
amount of purchases is running higher 
than the national average, due to in- 
creasing interest among larger investors. 

That this is not purely a regional af- 
fair is seen in the analysis of one Mid- 
western fund. One out of every four 
of its outstanding shares was held by 
an individual or institution investing 
more than $10,000. About 55% of all 





Leading Funds by Size of Assets 


(000 omitted) 
12/31/50 


$362,307 $277,491 
235,188 175,397 


12/31/49 
Massachusetts Invest- 


Investors Mutual, Inc. 

Keystone Custodian 
Funds 

Wellington Fund, Inc. 

Affiliated Fund, Inc. 

Incorporated 
Investors 

Dividend Shares, Inc. 

State Street Invest- 
ment Corp. 

Fundamental In- 
vestors, Inc. ..... 

National Securities 
Series. 

Group Securities, Inc. 

Eaton & Howard 
Balanced Fund .. 

Boston Fund, Inc... . 


198,613 
105,442 
124,298 


73,165 
75,438 


72,434 


221,859 
154,487 
116,578 


96,781 
89,594 


87,963 
55,421 


54,668 
72,157 


83,698 


77,669 
75,298 


50,624 
47,510 


—— ad 


62,924 
60,445 
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7,491 
5,397 





8,613 
5,442 
4,298 


3,165 
5,438 
‘9 434 
15,421 


4,668 
2,157 


10,624 
17,510 












































.. for Diversification 


WISCONSIN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ORGANIZED te 1926 








4 Mutual Fund 


WISCONSIN FUNDS Inc. 
Distributors 


225 E. Mason Milwaukee @ 


FIRST CALIFORNIA CO. 
Distributor Western States 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 20 
HARTWELL P. MORSE 
Distributor Eastern States 


62 Davis St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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HUDSON DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
Principal Underwriter 


135 S. La Salle St. 115 Broad 
Chicago 3, Ill. "New York 6.N. 
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its Outstanding shares were held by in- 
vestors with a minin.um investment of 
about $4,400. 

The ability of fund: to withstand 
stock market declines has also been 
proven. A survey of 64 large funds, 
with $2 billion in assets, during the 
week the Korean war started, shows 
that they made purtfolio purchases for 
the week ending June 30, 1950, of 
$13.8 million, more than double their 
sales of $6.2 million. They put $7 mil- 
lion of funds into the market when sup- 
port was badly needed during the mar- 
ket decline. Total redemptions by share- 
holders were $8.1 million, less than 
four-tenths of 1% of total net assets. 
These redemptions were more than off- 
set by sales of new shares amounting to 
$8.9 million. 

Reputation of mutual funds is also 
being bolstered by the growing use of 
their shares by fiduciaries and institu- 
tions. A recent survey shows that a 
total of 22,009 held shares with net 
asset value of $183 million. Reason is 
that many states in recent years have 
liberalized their investments through 
adoption of the Prudent Man Rule, with 
about a dozen out of 30 states spe- 
cifically allowing fiduciaries to include 
investment company shares. 

One result of this liberalization is 
seen in the 72%°jump to more than 
1,900 in the number of trustees holding 
shares of one of the larger funds. An- 
other group of mutuals has over 5,000 
individual fiduciaries, banks and trust 
companies which have invested over 
$30 million. Such figures don’t include 
non-profit groups like schools charities, 
hospitals, etc. 

One of the biggest handicaps in sell- 
ing mutual shares remains the “load” 
or sales charge. Usual cost of buying in 
small amounts averages from 6% to 9%, 
with reductions down to 5%-6% on pur- 
chases of $25,000, and down to 24% to 
5% on $50,000 or more. Some attempts 
have been made to reduce these 
charges, but the feeling is.that they 
represent bedrock costs, which prob- 
ably won't be changed until, as some 
dealers say, yearly sales of shares hit 
the $1 billion a year mark. While this 
estimate may be optimistic, past growth 
records indicate that this figure may be 
reached in the not-too-distant future. 

Most encouraging angle in the mu- 
tual funds picture is that while demand 
for securities has been less than phe- 
nomenal in the last decade, the mutuals 
have steadily forged ahead. One of the 
big reasons behind this growth should 
take on added force in this era of in- 
flation and taxation: the uniqueness of 
mutual funds. They allow the average, 
inexperienced investor to participate in 
an investment in a widely diversified 
list of securities that has continuous 
management by professionals. 
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BABSON’S Answer to 


Investors’ Questions 
on INFLATION 





Should you exchange cash for 
securities? How will further inflation 
affect your stocks and bonds? For 
definite recommendations and answers 
to inflation questions, send for their 
new and timely report, originally pre- 
pared for Babson clients, which con- 
tains valuable information including: 


@ 10 Stocks which should prove 
good INFLATION HEDGES 


@ 10 Stocks which would prob- 
ably be hurt by INFLATION 


@®BABSON’S OUTLOOK— 
Stocks and Bonds—Business 
prospects — Iranian Grab 
and Your Oil Stocks. 


@ HOLD OR SELL ADVICE on 
11 company situations of 
current interest 


NOW AVAILABLE 
TO INVESTING PUBLIC 


Many letters have come to us from 
people seriously concerned about rising 
prices and further inflation. To answer 
some or these questions we are making 
this timely report available to the 
investing public For your copy, send 
$1 to cover preparation and mailing. 


ACT NOW — MAIL $1 
WITH THIS AD 


Write Dept. F-103 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesiey Hills 82, Mass. 


FOR PROMPT ACTICN we wil: send 
you — at no additional cost — a free 
copy of the famous Babson Business 
Chart — 1871-1951. 














“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK’’ 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market profusely illus- 
trated with long term charts shows how individual 
stocks move in Sequence rather than together and clearly 
explains principles of market action for Selecting the 
Right Stocks for the next big swing. Price $5.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Price $50 
Details upon request 


STOCK MARKET INSTITUTE 
838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 

















TRADING ADVICE 


(formerly Philadelphia Market Letter) 
Three weeks’ free trial subscription to 
our market letters for those who apply 
this week. Absolutely no obligation. 

George Omerly, 

P. O. Box 836, 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(Registered Investment Counsellor, State of 
California & U. S. Securities Commission) 

















GROUP 
SECURITIES, INC. 


Incorporated 1933 


The Institutional Bond 
Fund 


The General Bond Fund 


The Fully Administered 
Fund 


The Common Stock Fund | 
The Low Priced Stock Fund 


and seventeen Industry Classes 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Please send a Prospectus of Group 
Securities, Inc. to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
































SUMMER RALLY 
OR 


DEEP BREAK "* 


Our clients have been appraised of 
certain key developments whose 
buy or sell signal may be of major 
importance to you. 

To acquaint you with Market Action, you 
may have this valuable study on the mar- 
ket’s next move, by mailing $1 with this ad 
for Bulletin F-61. 


Or during critical period ahead, you will 
receive next 4 weekly bulletins, unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues, for only $5 
sent to Dept. F-7. New Readers only. 


MARKET ACTION,  «». 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N.Y. 

















The Chartcraft Method 
of Point and Figure Trading 


Here, for the first time, is a method of stock 
market trading within the easy comprehension of 
even the merest novice in stock market technique. 

The book clearly identifies twelve trading 
formations in both bull and bear markets. 
These formations provide the TIMING so 
necessary for stock market success. 

When these formations occur in any particular 
stock, you know the time is ripe for a move, and 
you can act accordingly. 

97 PAGES, OVER 100 CHARTS, $2 A Copy 

CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 


315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Advantages of mutual funds 


IN THE first six months of this year 
there has been further evidence of a 
widening interest in “Mutual Funds,” 
particularly in the “open-end” compa- 
nies. Some of this is due to the fact 
that as time goes on, the merits of the 
investment service they offer becomes 
better known, and some is due to the 
fact that for a particular type of in- 
vestor they offer a protection against 
inflation. This they can do without hav- 
ing to possess the expert knowledge, 
specialized facilities and experience re- 
quired when investing in the shares of 
a single company. 

Mutual Funds are fast being recog- 
nized as one of the best ways to spread 
the risk of investing over a rather wide 
list of carefully-selected securities. 

The numbers of separate securities 
these Mutuals have in their portfolios 
varies from as low as 75 in some com- 
panies to as high as 315 in other com- 
panies. Part of this is due to the Fed- 
eral and State laws under which they 
operate and part due to their general 
investment philosophy. In most cases, 
they are restricted to an investment of 
not more than 5% of their assets in any 
one security, except Government bonds 
and cash, and to a maximum of 10% 
ownership of the outstanding securities 
of any one company. 

While the income to be received from 
an investment in most of these Mutuals 
is not as large as could be received 
from an investment in many individual 
blue-chip stocks, it is still considerably 
higher than that received from most 
quality bonds and preferred stocks. 
Some pay part of their dividends from 
capital gains which is taxable to the 
shareholder as such, and this feature 
particularly appeals to shareholders in 
the higher income brackets. 

For the small investor, they also have 
an additional attraction in that they 
provide a way to purchase a broad cov- 
erage of investments at a somewhat less 
cost than would have to be paid if the 
investor bought the same number of in- 
dividual odd lots of the various com- 
panies contained in their portfolios at 


the higher odd-lot commission tate 
plus, of course, the usual price differ. 
ential of plus or minus one-eighth or 
one-quarter. 

In other words, this expense js 
greater than the usual 84% deducted by 
the Mutuals to cover the buying and 
selling of their shares. 

In addition to offering professional 
investment supervision of the securities 
selected, the Mutuals also offer the ad- 


. vantage of broad diversification without 


the necessity of the investor accounting 
for and handling all of the individual 
securities in which his investment par- 
ticipates. This became particularly ap- 
parent last spring when the new Fed- 
eral income tax law required individuals 
to report in detail the source of all of 
the dividends they had received. In- 
stead of receiving 75 to 315 quarterly 
dividend checks and having to list 
them, the individual, in the’ case of the 
Mutuals, has only to deal with a single 
quarterly check. 

Recognizing that investment objec- 
tives of differént Mutuals vary, some 
investors are even carrying the idea of 
diversification one step further and are 
buying shares in several Mutuals rather 
than in one, thus adding diversification 
of management. This is not unreason- 
able, because the success of manage- 
ment policies will vary among the Mu- 
tuals from year to year, and when one 
is high up the list it is quite possible 
the other will be down. 

For example, a recent survey shows 
that in the first quarter 13 Manage- 
ments reduced their cash and Govern 
ment bond positions at the same time 
that 35 were increasing their cash and 
Governments; while the remaining 13 
out of the 61 under review maintai 
the same ratios. This study comprised 
20 Balanced Funds, 28 Stock Funds, 
and 13 closed-end companies. An ac- 
companying summary of the changes 0 
the common stock holdings of 44 com 
panies shows again considerable dif- 
ference in management conclusions 
about the outlook for specific stocks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





As of 
3/31/51 
3/31/51 
3/31/51 
3/31/51 

12/31/50 
4/31/51 


Name 
Massachusetts Investors 
Wellington Fund 
State Street 
Lehman Corporation 
Commonwealth 
Delaware Fund 


aw 

Approximate No. 
Issues Owned 

160 $386,000,000 

260 166,000,000 

76 93,000,000 

1 18 70,000,000 

315 26,000,000 

9,000,000 


Assets 





—————— 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune hunting. Success over 
many years has proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long-term market reliability. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—WE MAKE FORTUNES—NOT IN 
DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting inves- 


tors from danger, wrote 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“‘27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


“‘America Tomorrow,”’ 


outgrow their initial advantages. He knows 
next to nothing about growth values. He 
does not realize the great number of 
stocks listed that are in a trend of natural 
retrogression. He does not know how few 
are impulsed by special advantages. How- 
ever, many of the few that look like 
growth stocks have their own peculiar 
limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganization bond that doubled 
in price and an oil stock at six that went 
to fourteen. Recently a discovery at four 
has already advanced to eleven and still 
has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset inflation. That, and for- 
tune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. 
Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 
The very opposite is the basis of our long- 
term fortune-building plan. 

Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says is re- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow the 
fundamentals that make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell 
when they should buy. To protect clients against these errors, 
we developed our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
s0 have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 


To protect our clients, we continually “Remain Bearish.” We 
buy values, not the market averages. In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. 


Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
ating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we buy for substantial income and rapid 
growth. While they await opportunities they need instruction to 
protect them from the dang:rs of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
mvestment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 








tees 


spected by the best in Wall Street, 

from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 

a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds in my six 
months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

3/5/51—“This check represents more than dollars for a finan- 
cial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound market 
advice for the past several years.”—W.D.I. 

3/1/51—“Your recommendations over the past four years, 
since I have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 
is not only keen but astonishingly accurate.” 

3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules. for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Effect of mutual funds in market 


DEVELOPMENTS so far this year con- television stocks, a number of which 
tinue to support the opinion, based on more than doubled in price within four 
previous indications, that the trend of months. 
the stock market has a more important This year, since February, there has 
influence on the trend of mutual fund been a decided slump in public interest 
sales than mutual funds in their oper- in lower-priced speculative stocks. This 
ations are likely to have on the trend lack of speculative interest, resulting in 
of the general market. It is probably generally lower prices, is reflected in a 
just as well that this is true, in view decline of nearly one-third in second- 
of the fact that investment trusts of quarter volume of trading on the New 
both the mutual and closed-end vari- York Exchange as compared with first- 
eties hold securities valued at only two quarter volume. Undoubtedly a sea- 
per cent of the total market value of sonal factor contributes to some decline 
stocks and bonds listed on the New _ in second-quarter sales of mutual fund 
York Stock Exchange. shares, but the decline this year has 
During the second quarter, sales by exceeded seasonal proportions and is 
Prospectus on request mutual funds of their shares showed a_ in all probability caused by the same 
from Principal Underwriter decline from the rate of sales for the factors that produced the sizable de- 
first: quarter, while redemptions in- cline in Stock Exchange trading. 
INVESTORS creased somewhat. A year ago the same That mutual fund managements are 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES tendencies developed despite the fact mot immune from the psychology that 
that the trend of the general stock mar- influences investors and traders in gen- 
Established 1894 ket through most of the second quarter eral, is suggested by some first-quarter 
(as Investors Syndicate) in 1950 was much more conducive to changes in the portfolios of 63 invest- 
optimism regarding common stocks ment companies. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA than has been true this year. Despite an advance in rail stocks that 
\e y If the explanation given a year ago in seven months produced a 75 per cent 
 S by some mutual fund officials was cor- gain in the D-] rail average, more funds 
rect, sales of open-end funds can be ad- showed increases in rail stocks than in 
FOR COMMODITY versely affected by speculative enthusi- chemical, drug or petroleum holdings. 


asm for listed stocks, as well as by a_ Steel issues also were more pone in 
decline i blic interest f iti the first rter than these th e- 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED | in general - a‘ . ons ine 7” chip groupe which in the second cu 
IN C APIT AL GROWTH year ago, despite a per cent in-_ ter, generally continued on to new 


crease in trading activity on the Ex- levels, while rail and steel stocks regis- 
The buy and sell instructions Commodity change, there was a marked decline in tered sizable percentage losses from 
ren Service sends weekly to its sub- ° ° . 

scribers are clear, concise directions aimed the sale of mutual fund shares in the their first-quarter highs. 

at cutting losses and increasing capital. second quarter. This coincided with the Under conditions of regulation, there 
This advice is based on a system of price he P : : : " f 
forecasting that has been developed over spectacular springtime enthusiasm for is no question that the influence 0 
a long period of time. And Commodity 

Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to be 


without this service? 


We will be glad to send you current DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


bulletins at once upon request. DAIL 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE ee 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 



























































How to Make a Killing ... INDUSTRIALS 
in Wall Street poems tn 


brisk and readable 

' style a formula for 

and Keep It! amazing market gains. 

e To get your copy just clip $1 to this ad 
and mail to— 


* 
Dept. 20, 225 Park Avenue, 
@ MchAY New York 17, New York 


THINK OF IT! 


Consecutive portfolio profits since origin in 1947, by 
detailed guidance. 4 programs 

most goals. Investigate TODAY. 

Guidance & details, new clients 


eee oh ee 1947 |1948! 1949!1950/1951 
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mutual tunds on individual issues can 
be temporarily very important. It is 
obvious that they are forced, on occa- 
sions, to participate in scrambles to 
buy stocks that are outstandingly at- 
tractive. In doing so, they contribute 
concentrated competitive demand for 
important moves in currently popular 
groups. 

Since June, 1949, the rails, steels, 
chemicals, miracle drugs, paper stocks 
and oils have staged their most impres- 
sive advances in many years, with the 
ultimate technical climax in 1951 reach- 
ing high prices that may remain peaks 
fora number of years. 

The record shows that investment 
fund buying helped to make the early- 
year tops in rails and steels, but that 
this buying had no influence on longer- 
range trends. Despite the accelerated 
growth of mutual funds in recent years, 
their influence on the market, while im- 
portant for relatively brief intervals in 
connection with individual stocks, still 
is far from a significant factor in deter- 
mining general trends. 















INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 








Here one sees example after example 
of a Fund selling the same issue an- 
other is buying. 

Another feature offered by many of 
these Mutuals is a periodic investment 
plan service at no additional cost which 
permits the participant to invest an 
agreed-upon sum at regular intervals, 
thereby buying his stock not only when 
security prices are high but also when 
they are low. 









eliminate the danger of investing only 
at the high, which unfortunately is an 
experience of so many investors who 
buy their securities when they have ex- 
tta money, which is usually at the time 
of prosperity when their friends have 
money—one of the factors which makes 
high stock prices. 

Among my favorites in the Invest- 
ment Trust field are those listed in the 
tabulation on page 34. 

Lehman is a “closed-end” company, 
and for all practical purposes, State 
Street is also. 

I particularly recommend Wellington 
Fund and Delaware Fund, because I 
am personally acquainted with the 
management of both, and know at first 
hand the fine work they are doing. 
Wellington is a very large company. 

aware has grown amazingly in the 
last year. It is possible that from a profit 
standpoint Delaware will do very well 
in the future—perhaps better than many 
‘ompanies in the field. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
o the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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In the long run this practice will - 


at the important level of 1949: 


BULLETIN NO. 984 — June 10, 1949 
(D.J. Ind. 165.73): In the midst of pessi- 
mism and indecision even in apparently in- 
formed circles, the S. I. shows that we are 
at bottom levels.” 


this unusual 


a 


periods since the Fall of 1946. 





30c extra) 


A SIGNAL 


of Important Movements Has Been Recorded by Our 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


A factual study based upon the action of the market. A time-tested 
method for interpreting today’s market action to your advantage. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


The last major Buying Signal given by this Index was in June 
1949. Space does not permit us to list numerous other valuable 
signals given by this Index, but we list below the one registered 


THE SIGNAL AT PRESENT IS IMPORTANT 


We estimate a market movement will occur comprising 70 or more points 
from extreme levels in the D. J. Industrials. 
significant signals of this Index indicating important movements. 
confident that these studies will prove of unusual value to all investors. 
For this reason, and to demonstrate the value of this Index, we make 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


If you have never tried this service before, send $5.00 for a two-month 
trial sub. Send for it NOW and take advantage of the present signal! 


brings you our weekly bulletins for the next two months, Also 
copies of our booklet, ““A Guide to the Sensitive Index,” which 
contains charts since 1931, clearly explaining the action of the 

., with rules on how to benefit from it to the utmost, and our “The 
Open Book,” containing photostatic copies of our bulletins’ at important 


BULLETIN NO. 988 — July 3, 1949 
(D. J. Ind. 171.01): In code: “MISS AGORA 
is destined for the bright city of ANODE. 
Hold all stocks.”” (Which means the market 
is headed for an important advance.) 


This is one of the most 
We are 





SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSE eeS eS, 


STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-26 


30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
Yes, send me 2 months of your Bulletin Service and special offer material. Enclosed find $5.00 (Air Mail 
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UTAH 
POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 









A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colcrado 





“prospectus from 
your investment dealer 


or 





PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Prospectus on request from 


your investment dealer or 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CO. 


135 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 


influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 


























DIVIDEND 
SHARES 


Orders for shares of 
DIVIDEND SHARES, INC. 
are executed by us at the offering 
price in effect when your order 


is placed or, in the case of pur- 
chases made through us under the 


“DIVIDEND Thrift PLAN” 


at the offering price in effect on 
the next business day following 
receipt by 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


of your funds for payment. 


Prospectus available upon request 
from your investment dealer or 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 
One Wall Street New York 5 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Amazing results from systematic regular 


investment in 


PEOPLE who aim to accumulate a for- 
tune through investing in common 
stocks often indulge in unsound prac- 
tices: (1) they do not add to their cash 
investment regularly; (2) they spend 
their dividends instead of compounding 
them; (3) they try to, be “too smart” 
in selecting issues for purchase and 
sale; and (4) they think they can 
“supermind” the market itself. 

Investment in mutual funds is not, 
by any means, foolproof. It is possible, 
however, at least to avoid the four com- 
mon pitfalls just mentioned through 
utilizing a mutual fund “voluntary mul- 
tiple purchase plan.” 

Under such a plah (1) a stated 
amount of money can be invested at 


regular intervals, monthly or quarterly; 


(2) the dividends may be compounded, 
as paid, by using them to purchase ad- 
ditional mutual fund shares; (3) all of 
the problems of individual security se- 
lection are delegated to the experts who 
handle the funds; and (4) the principle 
of the dollar-averaging comes into 
force, completely eliminating the timing 
factor and automatically making the 
average cost of the shares purchased 
lower than average prices paid. 

The advantages of this systematic 
form of self-disciplined thrift, particu- 
larly for the businessman who is able to 
save money regularly, are: 

First, the benefits of compound in- 
terest accrue. These benefits are im- 


mutual funds 


portant. If you deposit $100 a month 
for ten years and spend your interest 
or dividends, at the end of the period 
you have $12,000. If you deposit $100 
each month and keep your interest but 
do not compound it, at the end of ten 
years you will have accrued $13,200 at 
2%, $14,400 at 4%, $15,000 at 5% and 
$16,800 at 8%. 

If, on the other hand, you deposit 
$100 per month and compound your in- 
terest quarterly, in ten years you will 
have accrued $13,269 at 2%, $14,716 at 
4%, $15,516 at 5% and $18,280 at 8%. 
In these regular “multiple purchase 
plans” you compound your dividends, 

Second, because under the “dollar- 
averaging’ system which regular pu- 
chase of a stated number of dollars 
worth of stock inevitably involves, you 
will purchase a smaller number of 
shares at high prices and a large nun- 
ber of shares at low prices. This will 
enable you to. set up an average cost 
price lower than the average price of 
all the purchases made. Instead of wor- 
rying about whether stocks are high or 
low, you simply buy more stock when 
the market is low and less stock when 
the market is high. It follows, there- 
fore, that you do “better than the mar- 
ket” without trying to “mastermind” it. 

Third, the portfolio of the mutual 
fund is managed by experts who devote 
their whole time to the task of buying 
end selling the right securities rather 





Results of 
Compounding 
$100 Per Month 


Size of 

Type Fund 
of 12/31/50 
Fund (million) 


Growth $13.8 


Minimum Pay- Ten Years 

ments Ended 
Monthly Dee. 31, 195 

Start Minimum (e) 


$200 $50(a) $23,628 


Assets 
Per Share To 
6/22/51 


$10.05 


Date 
Started 


FRANCIS L. DU PONT & CO. 1934 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. 


Axe-Houghton Fund A 
(Axe Investment Plan) 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
(Axe Investment Plan) 
Boston Fund 
Commonwealth Invest. Co. ... 
(Multiple Purchase Program) 
Dividend Shares 
(Dividend Thrift Plan) 
Mass. Investors Trust 
(Cumulative Invest. Program) 
Mass. Invest. Trust, 2nd Fund Growth 
(Cumulative Invest. Program) 
Wellington Fund 
(Wellington Invest. Plan) 


Balanced 16.8 1938 200 20,248 





50(a) 


60.4 
25.9 


1931 
1932 


Balanced 
Balanced 


20,038 
20,905 


50 
25(b) 





+ 


AXE-HOUGHTON FUNDS 


Two Balanced Mutual 
Investment Funds 





Stocks 89.5 1932 950 50 21,10 


1924 2950 50 22,38 


23,931 
19,364 


1932 250 50 


Prospectuses may be obtained from 
AUTHORIZED 
INVESTMENT DEALERS 
or (a) Monthly, every two months, or quarterly. (b) Monthly or 


730 Fifth Avenue | case, represents $12,000 paid in at rate of $100 per month. 
New York 19, N. Y. | 


Balanced 1928 19.45 250 50 


quarterly. (c) In each 
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than by amateurs who often act emo- 
tionally on too little, or the wrong kind 
of information. 

Furthermore, the mutual fund gives 
the investor an adequate diversification 
of risks. No small, or even medium- 
sized, investor can accomplish this with 
his limited funds. The record shows, 
too, that most of these funds, over a 
period, do better than the Dow-Jones 
Average. 

Fourth, there is an advantage in con- 
venience. The whole plan involves 
owning one stock rather than a mess 
of them, reduces complicated book- 
keeping and simplifies income tax 
returns. 

Many stock dabblers pay a high price 
for the “freedom,” or “fun,” they have 
making their own mistakes. Often this 
price is much higher than the “load” 
(commission) on mutual fund share 
purchases. 

There are at least 28 different invest- 
ment company accumulation plans of 
the regular purchase, dollar-averaging 
type, and the investor can select the 
particular one which suits his require- 
ments best. I prefer the “informal” or 
“voluntary” plans to the “formal” or 
“involuntary” plans. 

The advantage of the “formal” plan, 
in which the investor definitely obli- 
gates himself to pay in so much per 
month, is that the plan makes it more 
difficult for him to miss a payment or 
give up the program. The weakness 
(as well as the strength) in the “in- 
formal” plan, is that the investor is not 
foreed to make payments which are 
inconvenient or involve hardship. The 
investor can abandon the “informal” 
plan at any, time without accruing 
penalties for withdrawal or missing a 
payment which often are a part of the 
“formal” schemes. 

A ten-year performance record of 
eight “voluntary” monthly-payment 
plans, covering the period ended De- 
cember 31, 1950, on page 38, shows 
how the system works. 

The purpose of this tabulation is not 
so much to show that one fund has be- 
haved better or worse than another, as 
to show that all the funds, if bought 
through a multiple purchase plan, 
would have done exceedingly well in 
the last ten years. 

How well? Look back at the third 
paragraph. Notice that $100 paid in 
monthly, and compounded quarterly at 
8%, in 10 years accumulates to $18,280. 
Invested in Wellington Fund, $100 per 
month during the ten years covered 
would have accumulated to $19,364; 
in Boston Fund, to $20,033; in Axe- 
Houghton, to $20,248; in Common- 
wealth Investment Company, to $20,- 
905; in Dividend Shares, to $21,105; in 

assachusetts Investors Trust, to $22,- 

98; in Axe-Houghton A, to $23,628; 
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‘and in Massachusetts Investors Trust 


Second Fund, to $23,398. 

In other words, all of. these plans 
have substantially bettered an 8% re- 
turn compounded quarterly—and an 8% 
return compounded quarterly is nothing 
to be sneezed at under the money rate 
conditions prevailing for the last ten 
years. 

Will these funds do as well in the 
next ten years? 

No one knows. Certainly they will 
not exactly repeat the performance of 
the last decade, and it is highly im- 
probable that the same relative com- 
parisons from fund to fund will be 
maintained. Some of them may do bet- 
ter. Others may do worse. Whatever 
happens, however, these well-managed 
funds, if purchased on a fixed monthly 
installment basis with dividends com- 
pounded, probably will outrun the mar- 
ket; and probably will yield better re- 
sults than the average common stock 
investor will enjoy if he tries to trade 
in-and-out of pet issues. 

Certainly, there will be individual 
cases where the investor who invests 
directly and manages his own port- 
folio will do better. The person who 
has owned Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and compounded dividends regularly, 
did better in the last ten years. So did 
the investor who owned American 
Cyanamid, Cities Service, Food Fair 
Stores and a host of other issues. 

But those people were, in a sense, 
“hitting the jackpot,” and most people 
do not do that, especially those who 
like to trade in-and-out. Furthermore, 
the fellow who owns these personally- 
selected stocks does not have a con- 
venient vehicle available wherein he 
always may put exactly $100 a month. 

I do not contend that the mutual 
fund self-disciplined regular purchase 
plan is the answer to every investor's 
problem; but it is exceedingly difficult 
to say that it is not a good answer to 
the problem of the man who wants to 
invest a given sum of money monthly 
and compound his dividends. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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AMERICAN GAR AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CuurcH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
The following dividend has been | 


declared: 
Common Capital Stock 


Two dollars ($2.00) per share 

payable July 16, 1951, to the 

holders of record at the close 

of business July 3, 1951. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


C. ALLAN FEE, Secretary 
June 21, 1951 


























Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Locks & Builders’ Hardware 








of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, payable on 
Oct. |, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Sept. 10, 
— F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


| THE YALE & TOWNE Mec. Co. 


| On June 28, 1951, dividend No. 251 
| 


























AKeY “A Family of 
wanuracruand } Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15 
cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable September20,1951,to stock- 
holders of record August 31, 1951. 


R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
June 29, 1951 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


1951, declared a regular quarterly 















The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly AT F Incorporated) a er 28, 

ividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable August 15, 
1951, to holders of record July 27, 1951. 


See the Daystrom Fashion Academy Award 
Furniture at your favorite store. 











OPERATING UNITS: 


* 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 


* 
DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 


DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 











It’s a way of life you plan for 
...and there’s no better way of 
planning for it than by saving 
at Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Los 
Angeles because... 


e Our current dividend rate is 3x— 

e Our savings accounts are 
insured up to $10,000 — 

e Our convenient “Save by Mail” 
plan brings your account as 
near to you as your mail box. 


These are the reasons why 
people from 46 states and 22 


foreign countries keep their 
savings at Standard Federal. 


WRITE TODAY for full information 
and our pictorial publication, 
“California, Here I Come.” 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 











OUR LATEST DIVIDEND 


WITH SAFETY 
So INSURED TO 
$10,000 


IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Financial Statement 


UNITED FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N. 
716 LOCUST ST., DES MOINES, IOWA 





























EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


EATON & HOWARD 
STOCh FUND 


Prospectuses available trom 


Investment Dealers or 
g Y 


EATON & HOWARD 
Incorporated 


24 Federal Street 
BOSTON 









































STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Who should buy mutual funds? 


Onty A business that is intrinsically 
sound and fulfills an economic need will 
grow and keep on growing. The im- 
rp essive, consistent growth of open-end 
investment trusts, or Mutual Funds, at- 
tests to the soundness of this invest- 
ment medium and proves a definite 
need for it. Mutual Funds have grown 
to their present size in spite of the 
questionable record of some investment 
trusts after the 1929 crash, in spite of 
an initial negative attitude of many 
brokers and investment houses, and in 
spite of severe restrictions ‘on adver- 
tising. 

Strict government regulations have 
proved a blessing for Mutual Funds 
whose record has been without blemish 
since passage of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940. 

Investors now have confidence in 
Mutual Funds, and it is this confidence 
rather than mere salesmanship which is 
attracting a quarter-of-a-billion dollars 
a year in new investment money. 

Who should invest in Mutual Funds? 

(1) The investor with moderate cap- 
ital who cannot possibly attain ade- 
quate diversification without splitting 
up his investments into minute holdings 
in various companies—which is cumber- 
some, comparatively expensive and 
pretty much of a nuisance to everyone 
concerned. In the past, small investors 
“fell” for low-priced stocks, the only 
category where they could buy more 
than just a few shares. Frequently the 
results were disastrous. Today, the 
small investor can buy Mutual Funds 
shares, and as far as acquisition cost is 
concerned, it makes very little - differ- 
ence, wl.ether he makes an investment 
of $500 or $5,000. 

(2) Many Mutual Funds are ideally 
suited for the periodic saver who wants 
to put aside a certain amount each 
month. This is an excellent method of 
investing because it results in a favor- 
able average cost price since shares are 
being bought when stock prices are 
high as well as when they are low. 

Many Mutual Funds have set up 
convenient plans for the periodic saver 
and arrangements can be made to have 
all dividends automatically re-invested. 

(3) Some investors of moderate 
means, but who prefer to invest di- 
rectly, often find it difficult to select the 
best chemical stock or television stock 
or oil stock. In fact, even within indus- 
tries a certain degree of diversification 
may be highly desirable. For this pur- 
pose a Mutual Fund specializing in a 
particular industry may be included in 
a general investment portfolio to solve 


40 


the problem of selection and diversifica- 
tion. 

(4) Unfortunately, not all investors 
have access to adequate financial infor- 
mation and competent advice. Wher. 
ever this situation prevails it may be 
better for the investor to buy Mutual 
Funds than a long list of securities 
which he himself cannot properly select 
nor supervise. 

(5) People who are charged with 
the administration of other people's 
money often like to shift the responsi- 
bility lest they become subject to ariti- 
cism, or worse. This problem has be- 
come increasingly important, since low 
bond yields and inflation have made it 
almost mandatory to invest at least a 
portion of an investment fund in com- 
mon stocks. This applies not only for 
executors and administrators of estates 
and trust funds, but also to the trustees 
of funds of churches, hospitals, chari- 
table organizations, clubs, etc. Wher- 
ever it is desirable to shift responsibil- 
ity, Mutual Funds offer a welcome solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Although Mutual Funds occupy an 
essential position in the investment 
field, they are not equally attractive 
for all investors. Administration of a 
Fund costs money, of course, which 
comes out of income. Hence, dividend 
yields on Mutual Funds are lower than 
on investment-grade stocks in general. 

Second, the cost of buying Mutual 
Funds must be considered. The com- 
mission on the investment of $5,000 
may be as much as $400, whereas the 
total cost of buying and selling (includ- 
ing taxes) of 100 shares of General 
Motors at 50 would be only $66.40. 
This makes Mutual Funds entirely un- 
suited for temporary investment and, 
of course, for trading purposes. Inves- 
tors in Mutual Funds should not let 
themselves be talked into switching 
from one Fund into another without 
absolutely compelling reasons. 

Third, a well-informed investor cat 
expect to outperform the averages; 
is more flexible than a large Mu 
Fund, and, if necessary, he can 
his common stockholdings to a mil 
mum. Most Mutual Funds, on the 
hand, are usually more or. less 
invested at all times. As a result they 
generally tum in an average perfom 
ance, neither spectacularly good, no 
very bad. 

However, the number of astute and 
well-informed investors is small, 
many more people would be a great 
deal better off, if they had been satis 
fied with Mutual Fund performances. 


Forbes 
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NAMES 





Cleo F. Craig, elected president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
succeeding the late Leroy A. Wilson. 

H. E. Brandli, elected president of 
Cities Service Oil Co. (Pa.). 

Walter H. Aldridge, elected chair- 
man of the board, Fred M. Nelson, 
elected president, and Thomas S. La- 
mont, elected chairman of a newly- 


Knickerbocker 
= Fund 


aa cation, Supervision and 
Safe-keeping of Investments 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your investment dealer describing 
the company and its shares, includ- 
ing price .and terms of offering. 


CHERSOCEER SHARES INC. 
Exchangs Place 


THUY 
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formed executive committee, of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. 

John L. Wilson, vice-president and 
a director of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
elected a director of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Alfons B. Landa, elected president 
of Colonial Airlines, Inc. 

P. W. Parker, elected president, and 


L. V. Collings, elected chairman of the 
board, of Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; 
Edward N. Leibacher and George F. 
James, elected directors. 

William A. Parker, president of In- 
corporated Investors, Boston, elected 
chairman of the board and of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Rayonier, Inc. 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


€ Discdbesadl Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable August 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on July 10, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 
Treasurer 





























Burroughs 


204TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIvIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRRouGHs 
AppING MacHINE CoMPANY, pay- 
able Sept. 10, 1951 to shareholders 
of record at the close of , business 
August 10, 1951. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 


Detroit, Michigan, Secretary 


July 2, 1951 


















Tae farm equipment industry in 
general plows a straight furrow 
down the annual report field. Most 
firms tell a fairly simple, down-to- 
earth story of their yearly accom- 
plishments. 

Angling its comprehensive report 
to the theme, “Men at Work,” In- 
temational Harvester. reaps top 
honors. Its narrative is well-stocked 
pictorially, and its account of stew- 
ardship is neatly presented. There’s 
a strong background of figures and 
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FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the farm equipment industry 


charts which place 
the company’s per- 
formance in perspec- 


Company 


Allis-Chalmers 


tive. This $749 mil- Mfg. Co. ... 
lion giant rides J. I. Case..... 
smoothly over the Deere ....... 
annual report ter- International 
rain. Harvester 
Not far behind — 
is the muilti-prod- Moline ..... 
nn sss 


uct, $251 million Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. Feature of report is 
an excellent series of charts and 
tables which provides 10-year com- 
parisons of vital statistics,. helps 
give breadth to the text. Easy-read- 
ing, two-page sections give the low- 
down on its two operating divisions 
(farm equipment, general ma- 
chinery). 

Riding in third is the smaller ($59 
million) Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
with a neat story. Its product section 
is good, and the inclusion of a 10- 
year summary of financial data gives 
historical background. Letter to 
stockholders is concise. A touch of 
color livens a balanced presentation. 
One breakdown missing: distribution 
of sales dollar. 

Tied for fourth are the $111 mil- 
lion J. I. Case Co., and the $86 
million Oliver Corp. Financial re- 


General 
Presen- Financial Infor- 
tation Data mation Final 
80 85 85 83 
75 80 80 78 
75 75 80 76 
85 90 85 87 
80 80 80 80 
75 80 80 78 


porting of both is on a fairly high 
level. Case’s product section is ade- 
quate, but the pictures of various 
sales branches are too static. Com- 
pany should also make statistical 
comparisons for more than two 
years. Addition of an informal bal- 
ance sheet makes for greater under- 
standing on the part of shareholders. 
Oliver's use of a graph to show 
growth of sales, net worth, etc., is a 
good idea, but the chart itself is a 
bit fuzzy. Overall, method of report- 
ing is generally concise and to the 
point, with little waste motion. 

Deere ($322 million) is more 
conservative in its approach to an- 
nual reporting than the others. Story 
needs livening up. Presentation 
would gain from pictorial treatment, 
and the inclusion of charts would 
aid reader understanding. 








July 15, 1951 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE 





Let us not fail to speak clearly, 
frankly and firmly. Let us put at the 
service of peace and freedom, side by 
side with our material forces as long 
as those are needed, the invincible 
moral forces which always animate free 
people aware of the righteousness of 
their cause. —VINCENT AURIOL. 


Thinking is one thing no one has 
ever been able to tax. 
—C. F. KetTrerinec. 


if we ere to keep our democracy, 
there must be one commandment: 

“Thou shalt not ration justice.” 
—JupceE LEARNED Hann. 


We believe that prayer works mir- 
acles, and that all prayers are answered. 
But the greatest miracle is that some 
of them are actually answered exactly 

as we ourselves wish them to be. 
—GLENN STEWART. 


_ Be kind; every man you meet is fight- 
ing a hard battle. —IAN MACLAREN. 


For democracy to survive, every 
person must realize that mere insistence 
on his rights alone will be of little 
avail, that a recognition of one’s obliga- 
tions is imperative—and that one of the 
most important obligations is that of 
respecting the rights of others. 

—I. Davip SaTLow. 


Happiness is not a reward—it is a 
consequence. Suffering is not a punish- 
ment—it is a result. 


—RoBERT INGERSOLL. 


My idea of the real aristocrat is the 
master workman, no matter what his 
line of work may be. 

—Henry L. Douerry. 


There is no exercise better for the 
heart than reaching down and lifting 
people up. —JoHN ANDREW HoLMEs. 


The greatest discovery in man’s 
thinking is that the world is good. The 
universe has goodness at its heart and 
God is on the side of good. Existence 
is life with a moral core. If you believe 
that God is good and that He created 
a universe in which the devil can’t win, 
then you can live in peace and happi- 
ness. —F. Howarp Cauianan, D.D. 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a _ civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to 
others. His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. 

—Joun Stuart MILL. 


No country in the world, so far as I 
know, has yet succeeded in carrying 
through a planned economy without 
compulsion of labor. 

—Sim STAFFORD CRIPPS. 


There are few ways in which a man 
can be more innocently employed than 
in getting money. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Today I did easily and quickly a task 
that floored me yesterday. I'd forgotten 
why I couldn't do it. —NUGGETS. 


The greatest man is he who chooses 
right with the most invincible resolu- 
tion; who resists the sorest temptation 
from within and without; who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully; who is 
calmest in storms, and most fearless un- 
der menaces and frowns; whose re- 
liance on truth, on virtue, and on God 
is most unfaltering. —SENECA. 


In great straits and when hope is 
small, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. —Livy. 


Pardon others often, thyself never. 
—Pus.ivus Syrus. 


Increased wages, higher pensions, 
more unemployment insurance, all are 
of no avail if the purchasing power of 
money falls faster. 

—BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


Those who break down the dikes will 
themselves be drowned in the inunda- 
tion. —COoNFUCIUS. 


Government is too big and important 
to be left to the politicians. 
—CHESTER BOWLES. 


Cultivate fine taste and discrimma- 
tion in your choice of things. Get a 
right idea of values. Material posses- 
sions that you do not need and cannot 
use may be only an encumbrance. Let 
your guiding rule be not how much 
but how good. A thing you do not 
want is dear at any price. Avoid sur- 
plusage. Choose things that express 
your own individuality. You must pos- 
sess your things or they will possess 
you. Look for quality rather than quan- 
tity. Unnecessary possessions bring un- 
necessary care and responsibility. Ex- 
cess is waste. Have an occasional stock- 
taking and eliminate unsparingly. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Leisure and solitude are the best ef- 
fect of riches, because the mother of 
thought: Both are avoided by most rich 
men, who seek company and business, 
which are signs of being weary of 
themselves. —Sir W. TEMPLE. 


Inflation is repudiation. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


There will never be a really free and 
enlightened state until the state comes 
to recognize the individual as a higher 
and independent power, from which all 
its own power and authority are de- 
rived, and treats him accordingly. 

—THOREAU. 


Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, un- 
der a just God, cannot long retain it. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I’m proof against that word failure. 
I’ve seen behind it. The only failure a 
man ought to fear is failure in cleaving 
to the purpose he sees to be best. 

—GeorcE ELIOT. 


No government can support its peo- 
ple. The government is a consumer and 
the people support it. 

—E. P. PHILLIPS. 


The world is moved not only by the 
mighty shoves of the heroes, but also 
by the aggregate of the tiny pushes of 
each honest worker. 

—Frank C. Ross. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by W. T. Evans, Glen- 
dale, Calif. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 


—Epuesians 6:12 
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By Charles Furcolowe 
Foreword By 


Dr. George W. Calver, 
Attending Physician to 
Congress of the U. S. 












It’s a great consolation to your widow to know you 

were a terriffic success before your untimely end. ‘Jones 

was certainly the most promising man in the firm! And 
so young, too.” 

























But it’s a lot more fun to stick around and share the 
fruits of your success with your family. 
2 0 Here is a new form of health guide-book for ex- 


Captivating ecutives. It tells you how to kill yourself by doing 
deliberately all the things you've been doing anyway 
Chapters: — overeating, overexercising, overworking and over- 


worrying — pick your own poison. If you're determined 


Overweight executives have 
a better chance cf early 
death, have more heart di- 
sease, more high-blood 
pressure, more diabetes, etc. 
than their thinner associates, 
according to a recent Met- 
ropolitan Life Survey. Chap- 
ter 5 “To Die or Diet?’ is 
recommended reading for 















* Public Enemy No. 1 sane oan ave " i ti ith 

pice rece ae eiaiaeias to kill yourself — read “This Will Kill You” and learn cxapenitinn selin- eumh te cae ee 
A . : fire red 

© It’s Your Stomach how to do a professional job. On the other hand, if ye aap — = prt ag ti agen 

© The Fat People you're in no hurry to end it all, you can add years life! Other chapters provide equally valuable 

* To Die or Diet? to your life by doing just the reverse of the “spirited” seats 

+ 





“| Didn’t Sleep A Wink 


All Night?” instructions in this unique volume. Ww, hat 0 ; Say: 





































* You Too Can Have An Written in humorous style — with clever cartoon il- 
Ul : te 3 ” a . Here’s a well-known executive's 
: pra em lustrations — this is a “deadly” serious book. In twenty sensttons “Tae euotenaenna ie 
ee delightfully whimsical chapters, Mr. Furcolowe covers if you read, digest and follow 
* Are You a Hypo? " eas in livi this book.’’ And here's how 
© The Smoke Saters completely the field of our “grave” mistakes in living he, bach stilen & deen 
© Say When! — points out the easy path to an early fenseet. "taining heolih beck | hove 
* What About Colds? While the many examples of how to end it all will come across in my forty 
* How To Take A Vacation amuse you, they’re also designed to bring you up short pprcntgabeig i 8 
® Exercise is for Horses A i 
a” ’ I've been do — and sound health hints 
© “Hard Werk Never Killed with “Say, that’s exactly what I’ve been doing wreamfiaigics en « 
Anybody” shouldn't’. years to your 
*® The Sex Problem Under the critical supervision of a distinguished phy- ” 
—_ Over Matter ; sician, Mr. Furcolowe has prepared this book with 
arn It, | Am Growing Old! careful attention to vital statistics and case histories. 
® Doctor, Doctor, Who's Got ¥ P : 
a Doctor? But as an experienced writer, he presents his health 
* Do Rules Run You Ragged? facts with delightful charm and readability. 





Here’s a health book that will bring you both pleas- 

ure and profits. 

Read it now, instead of later in the hospital! 

Reserve a Copy at Your Book Store or Mail Coupon 








B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.75 for a copy of the new executive's health 
book “This Will Kill You” on publication. | understand that 
if it doesn’t add years to my life, | can get my money back! 
(On N. Y. C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax) 
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Your American farmer thinks in billions. Helped by Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend,” he grows three billion bushels of corn, a billion bushels of 
wheat and oats, yearly. Nickel containing alloys help by strengthening 


and toughening critical parts of tractors, corn pickers, other farm 
implements. 


No matter what’s cooking, “Your Unseen Friend,” 7 
Whether Ou row food Nickel, can be depended upon to protect food's * 
flavor and purity. That's why the $11 billion food= ~ 
processing industry has bought so much equipment | 
—cooking kettles, cutting tables, conveyors—made ~ 


or cook food of stainless steel or other Nickel containing alloys, 7 
see ‘ 
...OF eat food 


: a Yours is a land of plenty . . . plenty of good, 
... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel wholesome food. 


And one thing that helps make it so is Nickel. 


Ask farmers. They “reap a harvest” from the 
Nickel containing alloys. For these alloys . 
strengthen and toughen vital parts of tractors, _ 7 
disc plows, and other farm equipment. Thus ; 
help keep things goin’ and growin’. 


Or ask food canners. One reason their soups and 
meats and vegetables are so delicious is 

because corrosion-resisting Nickel alloys help 
protect their purity. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course, because 
it’s intermixed with other metals to add 
special properties. 


Nor do you see the long-range planning .. . the 
thousands of men and the miles of subsurface 
mine tunnels and shafts . . . equipment, 

plants, underground trackage . . . needed to blast 
the ore from the Earth's depths. 


Nor do you see the sorting, grinding, smelting, 
and refining operations developed by Inco 

to extract millions of pounds of Nickel from 
millions of tons of ore. 


Breakfast, dinner, or supper, there’s your milkman, your baker. Ask All this you may not see. But you can see why 
hardly anything you eat that isn’t canners. Ask meat packers. On your Nickel is important to your present 


purer, more wholesome because of behalf, they're big users of corrosion- and future welfare. And why it is called, 
“Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel. Ask resistant Nickel alloy equipment. “Your Unseen Friend.” 


wt 
For you and your family, there's good, wad i 
rich food for thought in “The Romance 


J, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


of Nickel.” Write for your free copy... TTAtT wate 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 


- 4 
Dept. 3064, New York 5, N. Y. 7 © 1951,T.1.N. Co, N | C k e | .. Your Unseen Friend 





